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From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
REVIEW OF KAY’S CAFFRARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Travels and Researches in Caffraria: :—deseribing the Character, 
Customs, and Moral Condition of the Tribes inhabiting that portion 
of Southern Africa: with Historical and Topographical Remarks, 
§c. By Srepuen Kay, Corresponding Member of the South 
African Institution. 


‘We have often thought what a profoundly interesting chapter might 
be added to the history of man, by collecting together. all the various 
records of missionary operations during the last half century. Per- 
sons we know there are who would no more condescend to exercise 
their great minds in the consideration of the subject, than they would 
tolerate the high canons of Christian doctrine and morality ; and little 
should we care for their contemptuous neglects. But that men should 
be found, of strong and candid spirit, speculators on the condition and 
social destinies of human kind, who are content, as too many of them 
notoriously are, to remain in almost total ignoratice of the perpetual 
advances which Christianity is making in heathen countries, is to us a 
matter equally of astonishment and regret. Nor does it greatly in- 
crease our satisfaction to know, that occasionally some extraordinary 
and signal demonstration of the power of Christian truth compels the. 
notice of those whose general defect of observation we lament. Small 
indeed must be that knowledge of the state and prospects of the un- 
christian world, and miserably incorrect withal, which includes within 
its range of acknowledged facts only the few striking and wondrous 
instances of popular conversion which have gladdened the hearts of all 
devout philanthropists. Regard with what feelings we may the attempt 
to reclaim from their pollutions and various degradation the barbarous 
races of mankind, it is impossible to deny that a mighty experiment is 
being made ; that the moral capabilities of human beings, under al] 
disadvantages of circumstance, are now, for the first time, being fairly 
tried; and that, if the result of that experiment should be as its advo- 
cates clearly anticipate it will, the world at length, and after every 
other method of investigation has failed to produce a satisfactory issue, 
will be put in possession of the true solution of many a profound pro- 
blem in the philosophy of human nature. On this ground merely we, 
perhaps, might rest our case; at least we might fairly demand of the 
enemies of missionary undertakings, that before they presume to 
Vor. V.—July, 1834. 21 
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vehemently oppose the exertions of our numerous societies, they 
should take the trouble to investigate this one important pretension: 

That they have never yet done so, we do not hesitate to afirm: nor 
is it possible to consider how commonly they have thrown entirely out 
of sight the intermediate and less obvious steps of moral progression, 
without being struck with a vivid sense of the unfairness which has 
characterized their blind and persevering opposition. And yet we are 
inclined to think that there is in truth less reason than many people 
imagine, to deplore the prevalence of that hostility which the great 
cause of Christian missions has had so often to encounter. The 

Church of God, in all ages, and in all its separate departments, has 
gathered strength from persecution, of what kind soever the persecu- 
tion may have been. There would seem indeed to be a certain fixed 

and immutable law, by which the innate and unconquerable energy 

of religious truth maintains its own victorious superiority to all the 

strength of its assailants. Or, let us say, rather, that the Almighty 
has so constituted the human mind, that having once laid hold on that: 
which is true, it clings but the more firmly for being buffeted and vigo- 

rously assailed. And this is not all: pour in upon the provinces of a 

free and glorious land the desolating Jegions of an invading army, and 

you kindle in the hearts and spirits of her children a fire that will 

eventually consume you. Then arise the TeLis and Horrers of the 

subjugated country; the indomitable champions of right and liberty ; 

and peasants start forth from their native obscurity to pull down the 

tyrant from his throne of usurpation, and to wield the sword of battle, 

and the sceptre of dominion. So it is, so it has ever been, where the 

blessed truths of Christian hope and duty have had to sustain invasion 

or terrible assault. What but “the fury of the oppressor” drew forth 

from Luther his fearless promulgation, his learned and unanswerable 

defences, of the doctrines of the reformation? What but the unweary- 

ing enmity, the abiding and relentiess oppugnancy, of a large propor- 

tion of the magistrates and clergy of this realm, to the spiritual instruc- 

tion of the people generally, produced and strengthened in Mr. Wesley 

his deep conviction of the necessity of laboring arduously, unshrink- 

ingly, and with entire and life-long devotedness, to make known the 

uncorrupted doctrine of our holy religion throughout the empire ?—a 

conviction which, illustrated as it was by the marvellous activity of 
that distinguished man, has been productive of consequences as mo- 

mentous and remarkable as any that the world has witnessed since 

the days of the apostles. And what again, by awakening in the friends 

of missions a desire of self vindication from the injurious charges of 
their adversaries, what but the mistaken and too often ferocious coun- 

teraction of which we have been speaking, has stirred them up to their 

more recent and gigantic efforts to carry the transcendent blessedness 

of Christian faith and joy, with all its attendant benefits of moral ele- 

vation, practical virtue, civilization, freedom, into the dark places of 
the earth? 

One of the commonest, and also one of the most shallow and falla- 
cious objections to the whole missionary scheme, is that which asserts 
the impossibility of effectually inculcating the principles of Christian 
truth upon the unprepared and previously unenlightened heathen mind ; 
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ther with a code of social morality, as the basis, forsooth, of evangelical 
intelligence. A singularly absurd and illogical objection this; an 
objection which requires a total inversion of the laws and processes 
of nature; and to which an exact and confounding parallel would be 
furnished by the hallucination of some insane arboriculturist, who 
should dream of hanging branches of an oak tree in the clouds, in the 
vain expectation of their growing downward, till their roots had 
stricken deep into the aearth, and fixed and bound into the soil the 
trunks of a wide and shadowing forest. We are astounded and dis- 
mayed at the bare conception of this latter folly ; but wherein consists 
the greater wisdom of that other kindred project of civilizing charity ? 
The same law, the same relation of cause and effect, obtains an morals, 
which we see perpetually exemplified in all the phenomena that fal! 
within the range of physical science. Civilization, that is, extension, 
multiplication of the means and sources of social enjoyment, is neces- 
sarily a product of the moral nature of man, in a condition of pro- 
gressive and energetic developement: and without such antecedent 
developement of the capacities of happiness, as derived from extra- 
neous influences, we have no more reason to look for the amenities 
and various comforts of civilized society, than we have to expect 
thunder without the passage from one point to another of electric fluid ; 
or to believe in the presence of animal life, where there is neither cir- 
culation of the blood, nor vital sensibility in the nerves. 

To us, it seems quite superfluous to multiply arguments upon this 
topic. The scope, and final significance, of all the lessons which are 
taught by history, by observation and experience of the tendencies of 
human nature, is, most distinctly and irrefragably, in proof of man’s 
universal need of revelation, for all the purposes, as well of his mortal 
as of his posthumous existence. And in no respect is this perpetual 
and characteristic demand of his inner and nobler being more empha- 
tically discovered, than in those cravings and strugglings after some 
remote and vaguely apprehended good, the traces of which are deeply 
stamped on the abortive efforts of all pagan nations, to promote the 
growth and maturity of their incipient and essentially defective civi- 
lization. Let us not be told that the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and 
after them the Greeks and Romans—heathen all—were in their higit 
and palmy estate as thoroughly civilized as we ourselves. Who is he 
that, knowing any thing of the wild and many colored story of those 
mighty fabrics of empire, knows yet so little, as to be uninformed of 
the fundamental defectiveness and insecurity of their systems of civi- 
lity? If indeed mere luxury,—a countless multitude and _ infinite 
diversity of inventions for the excitement and gratification of prurient 
sensual appetite, with all conceivable appliances of voluptuous desire, 
and hbidinous excess,—if these can be supposed, in any sense, to 
constitute a civilized or intrinsically excellent form of society, then 
were the great monarchies of antiquity, at least, on an equality with us 
and our contemporary kingdoms; and we would hope immeasurably 
farther advanced in all the unholy practices of such a state of things, 
than any other portion of the habitable universe will ever hereafter be. 
But civilization of this kind is unworthy of the name: it is nothing 
better than refined, attenuated, and decrepid barbarism. Not an 
element does it contain, not a quality does it exhibit, which is not 
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discoverable in the lowest congregation of savages. Fierce animal 
instinct, unrestrained by principles of higher and deeper birth, cloyed 
and miserably satiated with easiest and instant gratification, and seek- 
ing for itself, thus palled and gradually enervated, new modes of 
licentious fruition, was at once the aim and impulse of the entire 
mechanism of ancient society. From the natural operation of this 
disposition of affairs arose, in process of time, the sect of stoics, who, 
having witnessed in ten thousand cases, and seeing daily in a myriad 
others, the suicidal effects of unbridled passion, and riotous excitability 
of temperament, founded their claims to popular respect on the denun- 
ciation of almost every physical indulgence, how innocent soever it 
might be, when kept within those assignable limits beyond which all 
purely earthly pleasure degenerates into base and brutal excess. The 
rise of this severe and high-toned class of philosophic censors demon- 
strates the existence of those evils, which it was the peculiar object 
of their ethics to condemn and to eradicate. 

But we should do injustice to the merits of the ancient world did 
we forget to notice the dazzling splendc-:s of its arts and literature. 
Splendid, no doubt, magnificent beyond comparison, in some things, 
with the meaner and less laborious productions of the present day, 
indeed they were. And yet (shall we be pardoned by the lovers of 
classical erudition for saying it?) there is in the whole body of Greek 
and Roman letters an abundant tincture of the rank, gruss, all-pos- 
sessing, and all-consuming sensualism of their course and style of 
living ; redolent of earthliness, and all the pestilent excitements and 
seductive attractions of an unspiritualized condition of the world. 
Think not, reader, that we are willing to except even old Homer from 
the sweep of this wide censure. What, after all, are the swift-footed 
and invulnerable Achilles, and his heroic brethren in arms, but so 
many painted shadows—idols, if ye will—of imagined power and 
glory ; beautiful, we know, terribly beautiful in their sun-like strength, 
and clothed with the effulgence of transcendent energy of action and 
of passion. 

And then the arts of olden time, what do they manifest of the pre- 
vailing spirit of the people? Simply, that the beauty which they loved, 
the enjoyments which they coveted, the objects and the forms of 
nature upon which their thoughts and fine affections continually dwelt, 
belonged, almost without even constructive exception, to “the world 
of eye and ear ;’’ that, in fact, they were all sense; to the exclusion 
and degradation of the spirit, which is THE MAN. We do not wish to 
enter into any abstruse discussion of the collateral branches of the 
question ; but had we space or inclination to follow out the train of 
thoughts which here suggests itself, we believe it might be shown that 
one great cause of the decline of art in Europe, since the reformation, 
lies in the fact, that men have ceased, from that period, to be so 
thoroughly, as they had previously been, the creatures of outward 
sensuous influence. 

Now, that civilization—the only true and really yaluable civilization 
that ever made its way into the sphere of human life—which is founded 
in the unchanging verities of the Christian revelation, is of a far dif- 
ferent quality. Based upon that which is of spiritual character, which 
speaks to spirit, and works on and through spirit, its property is to 
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exalt, ennoble, and sustain the spiritual nature of man; to uphold its 
just and rightful ascendancy ; and, in like manner, to affect the moral 
and the intellectual nature, giving to it dominion over the baser ingre- 
dients of our bodily constitution. This is the civilization which they 
who put their trust in the sure promises of holy writ believe to be 
included in the prophetic destiny of the whole human race. Distant, 
perhaps, the consummation may be; but come it will, at last, to re- 
store universal peace, and to preserve inviolate the regenerated order 
and untroubled freedom of a world, grown wise and happy, in the 
knowledge of that God, who both created and redeemed it. 

Possibly, some of our readers may be tempted to demand a more 
elaborate and minute representation of the peculiar grandeur and inhe- 
rent virtue of the Christian mode of civilized existence. To them we 
owe an apology for having sketched thus hastily the abstract portion 
of our argument. But facts are generally held to be the best and 
most conclusive reasoners ; and as we are fortunate enough to have 
before us a volume which presents some striking illustrations ef the 
doctrine now briefly stated, we feel bound to proceed at once to the 
examination of its very interesting contents. 

The writer of these “ Caffrarian Researches” is already well known 
to our readers, by his frequent and graphic contributions to the 
‘‘ missionary notices.” Some of the anecdotes, related in the pages 
of his book, as also several of the extracts from the author’s journal, 
have, within the last few years, made their appearance in that monthly 
publication. 

The chief defect in the work is the want of order in the arrange- 
ment and classification of the subjects; yet we are pleased to have 
an opportunity of recording our general approbation of the spirit and 
execution of our author’s performance. Passages there are of power- 
ful reasoning, and vivid illustration ;_ the latter, especially, being some- 
times embodied in a style of considerable fluency and vigor. © 

On the condition of the Kaffer tribes, their miserable degradation 
in the scale of humanity, prior to the establishment of Christian mis- 
sions along the borders of the British settlements in Southern Africa, 
we need not pause to dilate. Let it suffice to observe, that nowhere, 
in the habitable world, did there prevail more moral wretchedness, 
more foul and debasing superstition, more blank and total ignorance, 
than in the vast district of Caffraria. It was, indeed, a region “ sit- 
ting in darkness, and in the shadow of death.” It is well known that 
when, in 1819 and 1820, the stream of emigration from this country 
set toward the shores of the colony of Good Hope, the government 
at home, with admirable liberality, proposed to allow an annual stipend 
of '75l. sterling for the maintenance of a minister of religion to every 
party, consisting of as many as a hundred,families ; leaving it to those 
families to select a pastor of their own persuasion. Among the first 
who availed themselves of this generous provision were the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; their numbers being sufficiently great to entitle them to 
the promised allowance. Application was accordingly made to the 
committee of the Wesleyan Missionary Society for a suitable minis- 
ter; and the Rev. William Shaw was appointed to accompany the 
emigrants ; with this understanding, that, in the event of his removal 
21* 
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to any other station, his place should be duly supplied by some other 
missionary.. 

“ Hence Albany,” says Mr. Kay, “ became at once and properly a 
missionary station, and has ever since enjoyed the fostering care and 
attention of the above-mentioned committee, to which it, in a great 
measure, owes its preservation from the sway of infidel principles, so 
banefully prevalent in most infant colonies. 

it may be necessary to observe that the whole of the emigrants 
were, from the first, divided into parties of from ten to one hundred 
families each. Every division had its respective leader or representa- 
tive, from whom it, in many instances, took its name ; but that which 
was composed principally of Wesleyans was, on this account, gene- 
rally denominated the ‘* Methodist,’ or the ‘Salem party ;’* and 
finally settled in a range of valleys, sixteen or eighteen miles south- 
east of Graham’s town. On their first arrival, the authorities, deputed 
to point out their lot, placed them upon a beautiful and picturesque 
plot of land, lying between the Kasooga and Kowie rivers, close to 
the sea, which formed their eastern boundary. There they remained 
six or seven weeks, during which short period many of them labored 
most indefatigably. Beside the erection of temporary dwellings, 
numerous little patches of ground were dug up, and sown with various 
kinds of seed; which, from the favorableness of the season, and the 
astonishing rapidity of vegetation, promised an early reward for their 
toil. But no sooner had they got their families somewhat sheltered, 
and begun, with growing pleasure, to look upon the fruits of their 
industry, than all were required immediately to quit the place, as it 
was wanted for a General C. and his party. This, as might be ex- 
pected, occasioned considerable confusion, and no small degree of 
dissatisfaction. The case, indeed, to say the least, was certainly a 
hard one; but it is, perhaps, difficult to determine whether the party 
suffered most from the unjustifiable partiality of those in power, or 
from the manifest want of judgment in its head, and others who had 
the management of its affairs. 

The tract of country now assigned them was far more extensive 
than that from which they had been removed, but by no means so 
beautiful, nor yet so well adapted to the purposes of agriculture. At 
certain seasons of the year, however, and after plentiful rains, its aspect 
is pleasant, and the pasturage abundant. For sheep, the latter is 
generally superior to that nearer the sea: so that, in this respect, the 
change was decidedly advantageous. But, on the other hand, the soil 
being exceedingly hard and dry, and the situation one in which irriga- 
tion was altogether impracticable, the work of cultivation necessarily 
required great labor and exertion; while the prospect of a crop was at 
all times exceedingly precarious. These and other circumstances, to 
which we shall probably have reason to advert, soon reduced the num- 
ber of their company.” : 

It was in the summer of 1821, that Mr. Kay, who had, if we mis- 
take not, been nominated as the colleague of Mr. Shaw, set out on his 
first tour in Kaffreland. His route, as marked upon the map, appears 
to have diverged northward from the main road between the Cape and 
Graham’s town to the distance of six or seven hundred miles. Of the 


* From the name of their village. 
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abject superstition and almost inconceivable debasement of the native 
Africans, we are furnished with several authentic and very singular 
examples. The wild marauding habits of these children of the desert ; 
their frequent and ferocious wars, both with the remoter colonists, and 
among themselves, the universal prevalence, throughout their different 
clans, of polygamy, and a deep-rooted belief in sorcery and witch- 
craft, were, at that time, some of the most obvious and formidable 
obstacles to the introduction and subsequent advance of Christianity. 
The jealousy, moreover, and not unreasonable suspicion generated by 
the habitual perfidy and nefarious conduct of the Dutch boors, and 
many even of their English associates, along the frontier, had prepared 
the savage chieftains to look with vigilant distrust upon the intentions 
of the new and philanthropic intruders on their territory. By what 
means the original reluctance of these barbaric rulers to permit the 
incursion of the missionaries was at length overcome, it is needless to 
relate. There is but one course for all evangelists in heathen re- 
gions, under all circumstances, to pursue,—that of undeviating good 
faith, and patient, long suffering, kindliness of spirit. Within a few 
months after Mr. Kay’s arrival on the shores of Southern Africa, the 
Wesleyan mission to the tribes of Pato and Koryo was established, by 
mutual consent of the British governor and the native princes. Early 
in 1822, the mission chapel at Graham’s town, the first religious edi- 
fice ever erected in that place, was opened for Divine service; and 
before the close of the ensuing year the missionaries had succeeded 
in obtaining for themselves a location at their little village of Wesley- 
ville, which is some seventy or eighty miles farther to the east, in the 
heart of Pato’s dominions. Mount Coke, the head quarters of our 
author and his brethren, within the boundaries of S’ Lhambi’s tribe, 
was founded in October, 1825 ; Butterworth, in the kingdom of Hinza, 
not till 1826. For about ten years, then, dating from the period of 
the establishment of Wesleyville, this great Caffrarian mission may be 
supposed to have been in active and efficient operation. Let us see 
what it has done ; what victories it has achieved ; what trophies it has 
gathered. 

The following extracts are taken from the journal of Mr. Kay, after 
his appointment to the Butterworth station in 1829 :— 

“ Tuesday, 13th, (April, 1830.)—It is not less pleasing than encou- 
raging to observe, that those of our interpreters who are truly con- 
verted to God are frequently found boldly, though unostentatiously, 
addressing the multitudes upon Divine subjects, and fearlessly an- 
swering the objections that are urged by gainsayers against the 
Gospel. The substance of our sermons being by them familiarly 
reiterated amidst the different groups around, the seed of truth is much 
more extensively spread abroad than even the missionary himself may 
be ready to imagine. 

One of them this morning walked over to the chief’s residence, 
which is about a mile from the mission house, and there met with a 
considerable number of the amapakati, or great men, gathered toge- 
ther. He immediately began to interrogate them respecting the 
reasons why they kept at such a distance from the mission vil- 
lage, and were so seldom seen in God’s house on a Sabbath day. 
Some pleaded, in excuse, their ignorance of the day on which the 
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Sabbath fell; others, the distance at which they resided ; and a third 
class plainly and candidly confessed that they saw nothing which was 
either profitable or desirable in any of our services. ‘The great 
word,’ said one, ‘is calculated to lessen our pleasures, and diminish 
the number of our wives: to this we can never consent.’ When, by a 
simple statement of facts, which at once demonstrated the injurious 
tendency and beastly character of their polygamous customs, he had, 
in a great measure, refuted their arguments on this head, they shifted 
their objections to other grounds. A grand stratagem of the wicked 
one now discovered itself; and it became fully manifest that many of 
these deluded men were deterred from coming near us by a dread of 
sickness and death. 

Several of the Caffrarian chiefs, who had long been less or more in 
habits of intercourse with Europeans, having recently dropped off, a 
notion has become generally prevalent that it was their intimacy with 
white men, which had, in some unknown manner, rendered them thus 
subject to the sway of death. In attacking this ‘strong hold’ of 
superstition, our Christian warrior had recourse to very simple argu- 
ments. ‘ First,’ said he, ‘if intercourse with white men be the cause 
of sickness and death, how comes it to pass that we, who live with 
them, eat with them, talk with them, and labour for them daily, do not 
all die? And, secondly, how happens it, that both chiefs and people, 
young as well as old, who have always lived at a distance, and never 
had any intercourse with them whatever, not only fall sick, but die 
too? Where are our great chiefs, Palo, Kahabi, and Khauta? Did 
they live for ever?? These questions completely silenced them; and, 
after pausing for some time, one of them arose, and frankly acknow- 
ledged their ignorance, saying, ‘ Utixvo (God) hath given the great 
book to the whites, but not to the blacks; therefore are we this day 
so foolish.’ 

May 4th.—I met the catechumens, whose earnest desire for salva- 
tion was evinced in the strongest and most encouraging manner. 
Had any been here present, who are at all doubtful as to the mind of 
a black being susceptible of the power of Divine grace, I doubt not 
that they would have stood confounded, if not convinced. ‘I am like 
a withered tree,’ said a tottering old woman, ‘which Utizo enkulu 
might justly have cut down and cast into the fire; for my sins are 
both great and many.’ A young Fengoo, who had been driven from 
his native country, by the wars and commotions of the northern tribes, 
and who now discovered the gracious hand of Providence, which had 
been over him in a remarkable manner while in the desert, gave 
utterance to his feelings by strong cries and tears. He was natu- 
rally of a very intrepid and independent spirit; but, when engaged in 
the worship of God, his lion-like fierceness seemed gradually to melt 
down into the mildness of alamb. After closing the meeting I retired 
to my study, and there sat musing until a late hour. While thus occu- 
pied, sounds and circumstances of a very different character again 
and again arrested my attention. The night was exceedingly calm ; 
the stars, with their usual brightness, glittered in the firmament; and 
every thing around me wore the aspect of perfect serenity. But 
amidst this pleasing stiliness, so favorable to contemplation, I heard a 
yoice, yea voices; and these were the voices of a few poor blacks, 
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who, after chatting around their evening fires, were closing the day 
with hymns of praise and united prayer to heaven. One of the verses 
which they sung, and which they again and again repeated, was the 
following :— 


‘t? Geloof bemint Hem, en beschouwt, 
Zijn mart’ling, dood, en pijn ;— 
Die zaak wordt ons nooit oud noch koud, 
Tot dat wij bij Hem Zijn’— 
TRANSLATION. 


‘ Faith loves the Saviour, and beholds 
His martyrdom and pain ;— 
The sight shall ne’er be old nor cold, 
Unul we with Him reign.’ 


At the very moment, however, when these were thus engaged, the 
pagan inhabitants of a neighboring hamlet were- performing one of 
their heathenish ceremonies, and making the’surrounding valleys echo 
with their melancholy lavoltas.”’ 

We have selected the preceding from a great variety of similar 
instances of unquestionable and sincere conversion, as corroborating 
what, perhaps, stands in need of no such confirmation—our belief in 
the uniform and universal power of Christian truth to renovate the 
moral tendencies of human nature under all imaginable circumstances 
of national or individual humiliation. It is only when this hallowing 
and elevating change has passed upon that nature that an approach is 
made to the primeval order of our being. Until the truths of revela- 
tion are received, those truths especially which concern the character, 
the attributes, and law of God,—his moral government,—the conse- 
quent relation of his creatures to him, and to their brethren of man- 
kind,—and the whole cycle of mutual obligations arising out of those 
relations ; until these doctrines are made known, and accepted by the 
understanding, man finds no basis for the edifice of civil polity. There 
is a vagueness about the oracles of uninstructed conscience, which 
not only derogates from their authority, but greatly diminishes their 
influence. They are as laws:left destitute of definite and intelligible 
sanction, without distinct and inevitable penalties annexed to every 
violation of them; and therefore, in effect, as laws that are not and 
cannot be enforced. But when beholden in the light which the reli- 
gion of our Saviour throws upon inward recognitions of moral duty, 
they are seen to be indeed the dictates and impressions of God him- 
self. Their precepts and dim intimations of the right and, good are 
expounded and ratified. Now, this condition of the human mind, we 
hold to be not less indispensable to the growth of all the sympathies 
of civilized society than to the introduction of a consistent code of 
practical virtue, without which no shadow of political organization or 
regularity of government can possibly subsist. That man is neces- 
sarily, by the instincts of his nature, a social being, is not denied. We 
are asserting only, that the one fundamental condition of national 
union,—of that union which, founded as it must be on certain general 
and unchanging principles, provides for the protection of the weak, and 
the coercion of the rebellious strong, which has respect continually to 
the welfare of the whole united multitude, yet never loses sight of 
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individual rights and interests,—that of such union the grand and sole 
condition lies in the popular admission of the Christian scheme or code 
of moral obligation. The Christian scheme, we say emphatically : 
for we contend not merely for the pre-eminent fitness, for such a pur- 
pose, of the Christian morals; we affirm peremptorily that they and 
they alone are all-sufficient to sustain the superincumbent weight of 
legislation and administrative justice. Were it not that the argument 
would prove too recondite and lengthened for these pages, we could 
show that all the empires, monarchies, republics, oligarchies, and the 
rest of ancient history, were brought into decay, and ultimately to 
destruction, by the radical and vitiating taint of their defective ethical 
systems. The glorious tree which spread its giant branches in the 
sun shine, and overshadowed with its rich-hued canopy the wide and 
verdant earth, was rotten at the core, and cankered at the root. Age 
after age it trembled to the breeze that stirred its withering foliage ; 
and when at length the storm descended, and the earthquake came, it 
fell, and perished. : 

From the same creed, we think that we could also gather some re- 
assuring and prophetic anticipations of the destinies of our own free 
and Christian country; but these and many kindred speculations are 
foreign to our present design. One observation we must add, how- 
ever: the story of the last three centuries has been one memorable 
commentary on the declaration of holy writ, that “ righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” During that period especially, those nations 


which have done most to uphold and propagate the pure faith of 


Christianity have ever been the foremost in respect of freedom, civili- 
zation, and commercial wealth and enterprize; as witness Holland, 
Great Britain, and the United States of North America. That the 
time will arrive when other states, now immeasurably far below them, 
shall be raised to the same elevation of moral dignity and grandeur, 
we cannot doubt. In what precise manner their predestined bloodless 
and ennobling revolutions shall be brought about, it is not for us to 
dreara of predicting; nor into what forms of polity and social order 
the world, or any of its regions, shall ultimately settle. Leaving such 
questions to be solved by time and Providence, we may find ample 
and informing occupation in watching, with a serious and reverent 
eye, the progress of those gradual alterations in the circumstances of 
our less enlightened fellow creatures, which are silently conducting to 
the promised issue. Have we then evidence, definitive and satisfac- 
tory, of the commencement of this renovating process among the 
boors and savages of Southern Africa? Our answer shall be given in 
the words of Mr. Kay, and those trom whom he quotes. 

And, first, the advantages of commerce are already extensively 
diffused over this once ignorant and desolated corner of the earth; as 
will be learned in connection with another and still more important 
fact—that of the moral amendment of the Caffrarian character—from 
the following extract from a letter, in one of the colonial newspapers, 
for the year 1832 :— 

“ The traffic,” says the writer, “ with the native tribes has increased 
in a surprising degree. ‘The value of native produce actually brought 
into Graham’s town alone is estimated, for several. months past, ta 
have amounted to no less than from 700/. to 1000/. weekly! 
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In calculating the advantages gained in a pecuniary way to the set- 
tlement, the colony at large, and even to the mother country, by the 
creation of a new market for her manufactures, small as it may at 
present seem, the moral effects of the new and liberal system of inter- 
course ought not to be overlooked; and among these (as a resident) 
{ would, from my own knowledge, enumerate the decreased amount 
of depredations upon our cattle, and the entire cessation of murder, 
by the Kaffers, within the boundary. These are established facts, 
which every inhabitant of Albany shows in the impunity with which he 
exposes himself unarmed in the most retired jungles of the country, 
and in the ease of mind with which he now retires at night from his 
formerly fearfully-watched cattle fold. 

Shortly after the establishment of the above-mentioned fair (held at 
Fort Wiltshire,) his excellency the governor issued another proclama- _ 
tion opening the way for mercantile adventurers to proceed beyond the 
Gariep, or Orange River, whence also produce toa very considerable 
amount was brought into the colony. In 1827, a second fair was 
established on the Kaffer frontier; but the comparative smallness of 
its returns led to its discontinuance about the end of 1828. While 
these, however, constituted the principal mediums of intercourse, 
there were others which equally tended to strengthen the connection. 
Several individuals of approved character were allowed licenses from 
government to pass the boundary, for the purpose of trading with the 
natives at their own hamlets ; and one of these is said to have brought 
in produce to the amount of 1800/. annually, beside the usual articles 
of barter. At one of our mission stations also there has long been a 
shop, which was opened under the express sanction of General Bourke, 
the lieutenant governor; and which belongs to Mr. R. Walker, for- 
merly of Manchester. This has been of essential service to the 
surrounding clans, who have hereby been enabled to furnish them- 
selves with a variety of useful articles, wearing apparel, iron cooking 
pots, knives, hatchets, implements of agriculture, &c, at moderate 
prices, and in a manner best adapted to their circumstances. The 
amount of sales, at this establishment alone, between July, 1827, and 
Dec. 31, 1828, was about nine thousand rix dollars, or 657/. sterling. 
The different articles of merchandise were paid for by the people in 
hides, six hundred and fifty-nine; ivory, two hundred and thirty 
pounds; samboes,* three hundred and ninety-three; horns, nine 
thousand three hundred and ninety-four; and cash. 

The moral disadvantages of commercial enterprise, and its manifest 
tendency, in the hands of some men, to corrupt even the heathen 
themselves, are evils which cannot be too deeply deplored. It never- 
theless constitutes a means, in the hand of Providence, calculated to 
promote the civilization for which the Gospel has prepared the people, 
and to open a more frequent intercourse with interior tribes, which 
will greatly facilitate the establishment of Christian missions among 
them. Many of those engaged in regular trade with the Kaffers are 
not satisfied now with merely visiting the country, but they are taking 
out their families and becoming residents in it. English settlers are 
thus dispersed all over the land, as far as Morley. Several of these 
have been members of the Methodist society in the colony ; and their 


* Whips, manufactured from the hides of the rhinoeeros and hippopotamus, 
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little settlements will form so many points, in various directions, for 
coliecting Sunday congregations, and afford to edch missionary, in a 
way never contemplated by us, such local help in our respective tribes 
as we have long ardently desired, but could never see how it could 
possibly be obtained. By this means a kind of new era is commenc- 
ing in Our missions ; so that, without greatly multiplying missionaries 
in a tribe, we shall be able to meet the wants of this scattered popula- 
tion; and without expense promote the Gospel of the ever-blessed 
God, together with a rapidly increasing knowledge of the English 
language. Certainly this is of God; and, to my own mind, it appears 
with all the clearness of demonstration, that from year to year God 1s 
working out good for Africa.” 

Another citation we must make from the “ Graham’s Town Jour- 
nal,” as quoted by our author, of February last. After discussing the 
propriety of making use of camels in the transportation to the interior 
of articles of merchandise, the editor proceeds as follows :— 

‘The inhabitants of Albany have manifested little less anxiety to 
maintain their moral station in society than to advance their individual 
interests, or to preserve unimpaired their joint political privileges. 
Hence, notwithstanding all those complicated difficulties which invari- 
ably attend the first settlers in a new country, no less than nine cha- 
pels—seven Wesleyan, one Congregational, and one Baptist—have 
been erected, in different parts of the district, by means of voluntary 
contributions. And our present one in Graham’s town, which was the 
first ever raised in the eastern province, having become by far too 
small for the congregation, a new one was determined on, and com- 
menced in February, 1831. Most of the chapels have connected 
with them Sunday schools, affording to the rising generation, black as 
well as white, regular instruction in the rudiments of learning, and in 
the principles of Christianity. 

Government also has done much to foster and promote the progress 
of education, by the appointment of school masters, at different sta- 
tions, with suitable allowances ; providing eligible school rooms, and 
furnishing them with the necessary materials for conducting the seve- 
ral schools on the Lancasterian system. These schools, though 
unquestionably productive of much good, are not so popular, nor so 
well suited to the circumstances of the people, as Sunday and evening 
schools, which have been established, and are supported by private 
individuals. The children of the poorer inhabitants are compelled to 
tend cattle, or afford other assistance, from a very early age; and so 
indispensable are their services, that it is only on Sundays, or after 
the close of their daily labor, that they are disengaged, or that time 
can be spared for the acquirement of more useful knowledge. The 
total number under instruction in the district cannot, at a moderate 
computation, be less than one thousand ; which gives the unexampled 
ratio of rather more than one to every seven of the entire population. 

The progress made by many of the children at Sunday schools is 
generally encouraging, and, in some instances, extraordinary. At the 
annual public examination of the scholars such manifest indications 
of improvement are often exhibited, and such intellectual acuteness 
displayed, as afford the greatest encouragement to the patrons of the 
several institutions; and it is almost impossible to form too high an 
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estimate of the vast benefit which must be derived by the next gene- 
ration from the diffusion, through so many different channels, of re- 
ligious and other knowledge, among the youth of this district. 
Several of the Sunday schools have juvenile libraries, from which the 
more advanced scholars obtain the loan of various publications, not 
only of a moral and religious tendency, but also on general subjects. 
The good effect of these institutions has been remarkable : many who 
were formerly scholars are now themselves gratuitous teachers ; and 
numbers have become exemplary characters merely in consequence 
of the instruction they received, and the habits they imbibed, while 
attending these schools.” 

In addition to all these marvels of improvement, including the erec- 
tion of a pririting press, and the weekly publication of the very 
respectable Journal from which the preceding passage is extracted, 
an infant school, a temperance society consisting of a thousand mem- 
bers, and a branch savings bunk, in which even niany of the Hotten- 
tots, who have renounced the practice of drain drinking, are in the 
habit of depositing their unappropriated earnings, have been, within 
the last three years, established in the same place. 

*¢ As the influence of religion,” continues Mr. Kay, “ has diffused 
and extended itself throughout the settlement, a missionary spirit also 
has been gradually kindling among the people. Hence the Albany 
missionary society has now assumed a degree of importance far ex- 
ceeding our most sanguine expectations ; and the annual meetings, 
held at Graham’s town in January orgFebruary, generally excite in- 
tense interest among all classes of the inhabitants. On the platforms 
may be seen Kaffer chiefs, and ministers of all denominations around 
us—Episcopalian, Independent, Baptist, and Presbyterian; which, of 
course, forms one of the most interesting features of the occasion. 
The amount of subscriptions, inclusive of various small sums from the 
Caffrarian stations transmitted to the parent society in London last 
year, was no less a sum than 365l. 0s. 3d. But it is not by gold and 
silver only that this transplanted people are zealously assisting us in 
the grand work of evangelization: the great Head of the Church is 
raising up from among them men also to proceed with the everlast- 
ing Gospel in their hands to the savage hordes of the interior. Two 
of the emigrants are now employed as missionaries, and seven or eight 
others as artisans or school masters. Like the vine, therefore, the 
Church is here spreading forth her branches over the wall; and the 
wandering sons of Ham are sitting down under its shade, and partak- 
ing of its fruit. ‘The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.’ ” 

That the remote clans of native Kaffers, into whose fastnesses the 
missionaries have been enabled to penetrate, should, after so short a 
term of moral and religious cultivation, exhibit the same aspect of 
recovered nobleness of spirit, is not to be expected. But all that could 
have been accomplished by strenuous exertion and ever-active philan- 
thropy, accompanied by that benediction from on high which never 
fails to attend its fearless labors, the missionaries have assuredly 
achieved. And when we think of those darker scenes, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of such a colony as that described in the foregoing quo- 
tations,—when we conceive of that vigorous benevolence which seems 
Vor. V.—July, 1834. 22 
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to actuate the great majority of the British residents in Albany, a 
benevolence which prompts them even now to the performance of such 
unusual acts of liberality, as those we have had the delight of record- 
ing in these pages,—when we thus call to mind their truly admirable 
beneficence and generosity, and think moreover of their constant 
efforts to impress upon the youth of every origin and color in the set- 
tlement the same exalted disposition of charity,—the prospect which 
arises to our sight is heart-refreshing and consolatory. We cannot 
refrain from adding to our already lengthened extracts from the work 
before us the concluding and really eloquent appeal of Mr. Kay. 

Let it never be forgotten,” he says, “ that Christianity led the way 
in opening an intercourse with the tribes ; that she laid the foundations 
of commerce, and inspired them with a wish for peace with the colony ; 
and that where her mild sway is most fully established, there is our 
intercourse likely to be most peaceful and permanent. These being 
facts that defy refutation, it is sincerely hoped that, whatever measures 
‘the powers that be’ may adopt, the utmost care will be taken to 
guard against every thing that might, in the least degree, tend to im- 
pede her progress; and that the friends of missions will continue to 
afford increased aid, in order that her cheering rays may be extended 
to the remotest extremities of the land. ‘To the latter alone, the 
tribes are looking for effectual deliverance from the galling yoke of 
heathenism. Government, indeed, may do much in protecting them 
from foes without ; but theirs is not the province to put down or sub- 
jugate the enemy within. Ignorance and superstition will still bear 
down into eternal darkness whole nations of men, unless Christians 
unweariedly exert themselves in sending forth the light of truth. 
Much has been done toward checking the horrid rites and sanguinary 
orgies, connected with idolatry in India, by appeals to the British 
legislature ; and much, we trust, will ere long be done for the enslaved 
African in the west, by similar measures ; but these, alas, can do little 
or nothing for the pagan nations of Africa itself, inasmuch as they are 
wholly independent of our jurisdiction. With a country of their own, 
and government of their own framing, they are placed beyond the 
reach of every thing, save Christ and his Gospel. Henee, if the 
friends of religion come not forth to their help, millions of poor chil- 
dren must remain for ever untaught; entire regions be left altogether 
destitute of schools, and of churches, as well us of teachers; and ge- 
neration must continue to follow generation into eternity without so 
much as ever seeing a book! Nay, thousands of miserable females 
must still be tortured; multitudes of innocent individuals annually 
sacrificed ; and tens of thousands dragged, while struggling with death, 
into glens and jungles, as food for beasts of prey! On the ground, 
therefore, of common humanity, as well as of Christian duty, we once 
more press the matter upon every Briton’s conscience in the sacred 
and imperative language of Holy Writ:-—‘ If thou forbear to deliver 
them that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be slain; 
if thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; doth not He that pondereth 
the heart consider it? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He 
know it? and shall not He render to every man according to his 
work ?” , 

It appears, then, from this very interesting record, that the benefits 
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of foreign commerce, of intellectual and moral education, and every- 
day communication with an eminently Christian people, have been, in 
our own day, and chiefly by the agency of evangelical teachers, be- 
stowed upon the long-degraded and much-injured races of the Hotten- 
tots and Kaffers. It is encouraging and satisfactory to know that the 
experiment has hitherto so well succeeded; and that the present 
aspect of affairs in Africa gives promise of still farther and far more 
illustrious triumphs. 

Before we quite dismiss the subject, it behoves us to remind our 
readers that this important African mission has a peculiar and impe- 
rious claim on the assistance and enlarged support of an enlightened 
public. Let us not, in this case, take credit to ourselves for any great 
abundance of “ the quality of mercy:” we have not yet done all that 
we are bound by every principle of rigid justice to perform for the 
amelioration of the moral state of that vast and darkened continent. 
The record of our deepest national crimes is written on her sands, 
and stamped on her imperishable rocks. They have been stained and 
trampled, in the passage over them, of thousands of our countrymen, 
with feet that were swift to shed blood, and garments reeking with the 
rank, hot incense of murder, and inhuman spoliation. Oppression, 
perfidy, malignant passion, and restless violation of the rights of 
others, have marked the footsteps of ten thousand Europeans across 
the steppes and wildernesses of that desert land. Despair, and death, 
and misery, manifold and worse.than death, have followed in their 
ghastly train; and rioted, as with infernal drunkenness of delight, 
amidst the myriad scenes-of agony which have branded on the memory 
of those horrible invasions the curses of inexpiable guilt. That which 
is past, which has been done under the sanction, too often, under the 
express direction, of so called Christian governments, can never be 
atoned for, never be compensated, by any possible extremity of sacri- 
fice or self devotion. Yet is repentance and a resolute abjuration of 
these damning practices, and every thing akin to them, our plain, 
imperative, and sacred duty. nd if, in the plenitude of his compas- 
sion, that God, whose majesty we have thus awfully despised, defied, 
insulted, shall see fit to contr on us, in token of the pardon of our 
black offences, the honorable distinction of being made the ministérs 
of civilization, moral improvement, and eternal life, to the degraded 
children of our former victims,—if indeed we may hope that such sur- 
passing mercy is reserved for us, shall we not joyfully accept the high 
commission, with all its fearful obligation and responsibilities, and be 
thankful unto Him our Maker? 

It is only requisite in conclusion to say, that Mr. Kay’s volume 
reflects great credit upon his judgment and research. It contains 
information respecting the minutizw of the Kaffer customs and habits 
which will be sought for in vain in the works of any of our African 
travellers ; but its principal interest and value arise from the authentic 
intelligence which it contains of the progress of Christianity, and of 
the comforts of civilized life, among a people proverbially barbarous 
and wretched; and, as such, we cordially recommend it. 
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REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE. 
(Continued from page 224.) 


WE concluded our remarks, in our last number, on the Life of Dr. 
Clarke with some testimonies in favor of his literary character and 
attainments. The following additional testimonies arose out of his 
connection with the British and Foreign Bible Society :— 


‘It has often been observed that those individuals who can and 
who will work, have always an abundance of employment. The truth 
of this was probably never more fully exemplified than in the case of 
the subject of these memoirs; for the extraordinary talents and indus- 
try he possessed, were soon called to yet a wider sphere of useful- 
ness, which, however, did not supersede, but was rather added to all 
the rest. 

“ The British and Foreign Bible Society,’ which was then in its 
infancy, soon nominated him a member of its committee, and his 
Biblical knowledge and oriental studies constituted him a powerful 
auxiliary in many of its important objects. His brother-in-law, Mr. 
Butterworth, who was one of its earliest members, besought him to 
add this one other duty to his already long catalogue of engagements ; 
and the importance of the object itself, joined to his desire for the 
instruction and salvation of all the human race, determined him to 
give a portion of his time and attention to this new call from God and 
his servants. 

The subject of printing a Bible in the Arabic language occupied at 
this time the deep attention of the committee. 

On this subject there is a rough copy of a letter addressed to the 
Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth, president of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, a nobleman equally known for his literary acumen, as 
for the benevolence and urbanity of his character. This nobleman 
ever treated Mr. Clarke’s opinion on all subjects with the most re- 
spectful attention, and he felt for him the kindest personal regard. 
The letter in question will give some notion of the nature of the ardu- 
ous labor which devolves upon the committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the cautious wariness with which they are 


ever obliged to act :— 


‘ My Lorp,—I am favored with a note from the Rey. Mr. Usko, 
enclosing a sheet of the quarto Arabic Bible now printing at New- 
castle, at the same time expressing a desire that I would transmit it to 
Mr. Dawes, at the Sierra Leone office, for his opinion. I did so, and 
have only received it back this morning, when I lost no time in imme- 
diately laying my opinion on the subject of a new edition of the Arabic 
Bible before the committee ; they desired me to transmit the substance 
of it to your lordship, which I most gladly do, fully convinced that 
your judgment on this case is that by which both the committee and 
myself ought to be governed. In reference to the printed specimen,— 

1. I allow that the type for its size is very beautiful, and seems to 
be well distributed over the page; so that the words are every where. 
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sufficiently distinct, which is not a common case in the Arabic or Per- 
sian books, printed either here or at Calcutta. 

2. The paper is good enough, the ink very good, and the typogra- 
phical execution very respectable. But I object first to the form, 
which | think is not the most convenient. Few Arabie or Persian 
books are written in quarto: even where the page is quarto the written 
part is very narrow in proportion, and often is no wider than what 
would be proportionate to an octavo page. Long lines on a quarto 
page, especially where the characters are small, are very inconvenient 
to be read, as it is difficult to carry back the eye over such a length of 
surface, so as to begin at the proper ensuing line. I would therefore 
advise it to be printed in quarto, and in two columns, to be separated 
by a neat double brass rule. Secondly, the character, though beauti- 
ful, is too small. I believe your lordship knows that the Asiatics hate 
our small types; and though many Persian works, especially the 
poets, are written in small characters, yet the penmanship is so very 
elegant, (far surpassing any thing which can be imitated by movable 
types,) that they are very easily read; yet I believe Arabic works are 
seldom written so. Arabic writers seem to delight in a large, bold 
character, with the nexus greatly protracted in most of those letters 
which can admit of it, which is not only an elegance in their notions 
of calligraphy, but serves greatly to relieve and conduct the eye. 

The college De Propaganda Fide have carefully consulted this 
taste of the Mohammedans, and therefore have issued among them 
both the Scriptures and other theological works in a large, well-cut, 
beautiful character, resembling, as nearly as possible, those in their 
best written MSS. The same line is pursued at the Catholic esta- 
blishment on Mount Lebanon, at the monastery of Mar-Hanna- 
Shouair, where they have a printing press, from which,.as Mr. Usko 
informs us, parts of the Holy Scriptures and certain devotional books 
have been issued in Arabic, executed in a large and beautiful type, 
and with great typographical accuracy. 

3. This edition is without the vowel points. I have no doubt that 
Arabic, as well as the Hebrew, was originally destitute of its present 
vowel points, and consequently shall say nothing against or for the 
origin, necessity, and utility of this system, merely considered in +t- 
self; but I beg leave to observe to your lordship that the points are 
considered by the Mohammedans themselves as essential to.a Divine 
revelation. 

Hence the Koran is invariably written with the points, in all the 
forms in which it appears; indeed, so scrupulously attached are they 
to these points, that though in all their own works, except those of an 
elementary kind, they omit them; yet they affix them to every passage 
they quote from the Koran, in their other works, and often distinguish 
it by a different letter. Your lordship is no doubt well acquainted 
with the Tufseer Husseng, a celebrated commentary on the Koran, 
and you may have observed that though the text is introduced in very 
small parcels, often only in single words, yet the poinis are continu- 
ally affixed with the most scrupulous exactness. Now, my lord, as 
the points are always added among the Mohammedans to every por- 
tion of what they call a Divine revelation, not only in token of pro- 
found respect, but also as essential to the firing of the sense of. that 
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revelation, and without which, in the present state of the Arabic: 
tongue, it would be liable to continual misconstruction; what must 
they think of our Scriptures, which we send among them as Divinely 
inspired, destitute of an appendage which they deem essential to the 
respectability, accuracy, and perfection of the words of God? Your 
lordship knows well that in the Arabic tongue the preterite and future 
tenses, through the singular, dual, and plural numbers, in the passive 
voice, are, a3 to their letters, precisely the same with those of the 
same denomination in the active voice; and that the infinitive is the 
same with the third person masculine dual of the active voice, and 
that these tenses, in all their persons, are distinguished only by the 
points. A person well acquainted with the Arabic finds but little dif- 
ficulty in understanding an Arabic author, though unpointed. Yet 
sti]i those tenses are perpetually liable to be interchanged, and the 
meaning of the author, in such cases, is liable to be misunderstood. 
On this point the Mohammedan maxim is, ‘that it would be perfectly 
unworthy of the Divine wisdom to give a revelation in which, from the 
uncertainty of the terms, the Divine oracle should be liable to miscon-. 
struction.’ Now, my lord, as the sacred Scriptures abound in historic 
details and predictions relative to the future, these tenses must fre- 
quently occur; and if there be not some method of determining the 
voice and mood in which they are used, what confusion may ensuc, 
and in some cases conclusions may be drawn from tenses thus mis- 
apprehended, which may be pregnant with ruinous consequences. I 
grant, my lord, that a Christian is in no danger of stumbling in this 
way, even in reading an unpointed Arabic Bible. And why? Because 
he already knows what he is reading, having learned it from a Bible 
in his‘own native tongue: but the case is widely different with a Mo- 
hammedan. He knows nothing of any other version but that in his 
hand, and consequently to certain equivocal words he will fix that sense 
which to his fancy or prejudice may appear most proper. 

What may be the consequence? A confirmation of his errors, and 
in some cases a persuasion that God could net have spoken as he 
understands what he has been reading. If therefore the structure of 
the language will permit the Christian to put into the hands of the Mo- 
hammedan a Bible, which in these respects cannot be misunderstood, 
let it be done, in God’s name, whatever the expense or difficulty may 
be. I know arguments may easily be adduced by learned-men to 
prove that the difficulty of apprehending the meaning of an unpoinied 
text is not so great as I appear to make it; but still I cannot give up 
the opinion, and must insist that the sense in many places would not 
be sufficiently obvious to common and prejudiced readers so as to 
prevent the evils I_apprehend. I am also aware that the Christians 
in the east are not friendly to the points, particularly those on Mount 


Lebanon, as Mr. Usko informs me: but are they not opposed to them - 


because they see the Mohammedans so superstitiously attached to 
them? And is the projected Arabic Bible to be published for the use 
of the Christians or the Mohammedans? Of the latter, undoubtedly ; 
and for the use of that very people who are superstitiously attached to 
the points. Hence the higher reason why they should have it in that 
way which is likely to shock their prejudices the least. I believe your 
lordship is anxious, as are also the committee, that an edition of the 
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Arabic Scriptures should be procured without delay. It seems the 
right honorable the lord bishop of Durham, that incessant patron of 
learning and learned men, has taken the lead in this business: I hope 
he has not proceeded far in his edition, and that it is still capable of 
receiving those improvements which may most effectually accomplish 
his lordship’s benevolent design. 

I would therefore propose to you, my lord, that the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society should engage to take so many copies; say one, 
two, or more thousands, the whole expense of which they should 
defray, on condition that the Bible be printed with points throughout, 
or at least tn those places where the sense may be liable to be misun- 
derstood. If the points be cast on a fine pearl body, they will add a 
little more than one half to the quantity of letter press; and the pre- 
sent types, though smaller than might be wished, will look much better, 
and the lines be more distinct when the vowels are added. As the 
letter is ready, and other typographical arrangements made at New- 
castle, there need be no farther delay than merely what may be requi- 
site to procure the points. The expense, it is true, of composing, &c, 
will be considerably greater than it would be on the plan of the speci- 
men: but what.is this, when the question relates to the diffusion of the 
word of God among many millions of deluded people! A pure edition 
of the Arabic Scriptures is still a destderatum in Biblical literature : 
the time, I hope, is at hand in which it shall cease to be so. Under 
the auspices and the direction of your lordship, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, I am led confidently to expect an edition of the 
Arabvic Bible which shall be worthy of the subject, a credit to your 
lordship and the society, and an honor to the British nation. I have 
the honor to be, my lord, your lordship’s sincere and obedient servant,. 

Apam Crarke.” 


To many readers the preceding letter will be highly interesting: to 
all it will evince the anxious care requisite for a proper discharge of 
the duties belonging to the dispensing the word of the living God 
among nations who know not his Christ ; among’a people who might 
regard him not, if in an unlearned or in an injudicious manner that 
word was published among them. The following letter on the subjéct 
of the tert to be used in the new edition of the Arabic Bible, written 
by Mr. Clarke to the oriental committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, is also interesting and important. 

Ixtract from the minutes of the oriental sub-committee, held at the: 
new London tavern, January 21, 1807 :— 

«Read a letter from the Rev. Adam Clarke, containing several 
observations of great importance, relating to the text of the Arabic 
Bible. 

Resolved the same be entered on the minutes, as under, v1z.—. 


‘To the Oriental Sub-comnuttee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Socrety. 

GENTLEMEN,—As indisposition prevents me from having the plea- 
sure of meeting with the oriental committee this morning, I think it 
necessary to state in this paper what I probably should have said had 
I been present. 
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I suppose I am to take it for granted that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has come to a resolution that an edition of the Arabic 
Scriptures should be printed for the use of the Mohammedans. This 
being granted, it is a question of considerable importance what copy, 
or copies shall be used, in order to form this projected edition. 

It is well known that various editions of the whole, or parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, have been published in Arabic, since about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century ; and it is equally known that these pos- 
sess various degrees of merit, and that no proper standard, or authentic 
Arabic text has yet been published, as there has been no regular 
translation of the Hebrew text into this language. 

Of the Arabic versions already known, (none of which takes in 
the whole Scriptures,) some have been made by Jews, some by Sama- 
ritans, and some by Christians. 

The version most noted is that of Rab. Saadias Gaon; or rather, 
the version is. attributed to a person of this name, for the author is not 
satisfactorily ascertained. ‘This version properly takes in no more 
than the Pentateuch, and was first published in Hebrew letters, Con- 
stantinople, 1546, fol. ; republished in the Paris Polyglot, 1645, and 
afterward in the London Polyglot of 1657. This is known by the 
learned to be a miserably lax, paraphrastical work. Sometimes the 
author follows the Hebrew, sometimes the Chaldee Targum of Onke- 
los, and sometimes the Greek version of the Septuagint. Beside, it 
is allowed to be carelessly executed; the Arabic is not pure, as the 
Hebrew idiom in general prevails ; but this is probably its lightest 
imperfection. 

An Arabic version of the Pentateuch, taken from the Samaritan, 
is also in exdstence, but has never been published, except a specimen, 
by J. Hen. Hottinger, from Genesis eleventh, printed at Heidelburg, 
1658, quarto. 

Of the Arabic versions made by Christians, perhaps not one was 
made solely from the Hebrew text, some being formed partly from the 
Septuagint, and some from the Syriac. 

In 1622 Erpen published at Leyden, the Arabie Pentateuch, in 
quarto, taken from a MS. once in the possession of Scaliger. This 
seems to have been made by some African Jew, who had a thorough 
knowledge of both languages ; and, what is essential to a translator of 
the Scriptures, a conscientious heart. This version is made imme- 
diately from the Hebrew text, which it almost universally expresses as 
closely as the nature and idiom of the two languages can well allow. 
I need not add that this work is invaluable. 

Great expectations were formed relative to the Arabic text which 
was to appear in the Paris Polyglot; the editors were known to be 
men of eminent abilities in oriental learning, but they fell out by the 
way, and the work was essentially marred. The Pentateuch of this 
edition is that generally attributed to R. Saadias Gaon; the other 
books are the work of uncertain authors, and the version evidently 
made partly from the Septuagint, and partly from the Syriac : indeed, 
so closely does this version in some books follow the latter, that in 
the London Polyglot the same Latin translation, with a very few alter- 
ations noticed in the margin, answers to both the Syriac and Arabic 
texts. This version was also very imperfectly edited, for not only 
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many words were omitted, but often whole verses, and sometimes 
entire chapters. [F need not tell the committee that the Arabic text of 
the Paris Polyglot is that which is reprinted in the London Polyglot, 
only the lacune are filled up by Bishop Walton, from one of the Sei- 
den MSS. in the university of Oxford; the additions from which the 
conscientious editor has, in every place where they occur, distinguished 
from the Parisian texts by inclosing them in crotchets. 

An edition of the Arabic Bible, in 3 vols. folio, was printed at Rome, 
by the Propaganda, in 1671. The work was superintended by 
Abram. Ecchellensis and Lewis Maracct, both eminently skilled in 
the Arabic language; but they sacrificed their conscience and judg- 
ment to the creed of their Church, and corrupted the text from the 
Vulgate. . 

Another edition from the same place, in 1752, is in the main taken 
from the former, with several corrections ; but the peculiar readings 
of the Vulgate still predominate. ; 

An Arabic Bible, printed Ducorestii, (Bucharest in Walachia,) cura 
et studio Patriarche Antiocheni Milchitarum, 1700, fol. has been spo- 
ken of as being very correct: but I find no critical account of it any 
where, nor can I learn that a copy:of it is to be found in England. 

Two important editions, one of the Psalms, and one of the whole 
New Testament, have been printed in London, by the society for pro- 
moting Christianity in the east; the former in 1725, octavo; the latter 
in 1727, quarto. The text of the Psalms is different from any Arabic 
version previously published, and is more concordant with the Hebrew 
text. The text of the New Testament is evidently taken from that in 
the Polyglot, but altered in a great number of places to make it cor- 
respond to the Greek text. 1 John v, 7, is here inserted, though not 
found in the ancient Arabic versions. At this we need not be sur- 
prised, as those versions were chiefly taken from the Syriac, which 
never acknowledged this verse. The Syriac also omits the passage 
John viii, 1-11, concerning the woman taken in adultery ; the whole 
of the Second of Peter; the Second and Third Epistles of John; the 
Epistle of Jude; and the Revelation. 

Both these editions were corrected and edited by Solomon Negri, 
who it appears had orders from the society to correct and amend the 
Arabic text, and bring it as near as possible to the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. 

The Arabic Testament, published by Erpen, at Leyden, 1616, 
quarto, from a MS. of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, is allowed 
by the learned to be, in matters purely critical, of very great impor- 
tance ; but learned men, who have examined it, find that it has been 
made chiefly from the Syriac and Coptic versions; and perhaps few 
books, if any, simply from the original Greek. 


_ What I have hitherto said is in reference to the following conclu- 
sions :— 


1. From all the information I have been able to acquire on the sub- 
ject, it appears to me that no edition hitherto published of the Scriptures 
in Arabic, should be exclusively followed. 

2. That the text of the edition projected by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society should be made up from different editions. And, 
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3. That these should be collated with some of the most authentic 
MSS., particularly in obscure, dubious, and difficult places. 

With the utmost deference to the superior judgment of the oriental 
committee, I would advise, first, that the Pentateuch be printed from 
the Erpenian edition, Lugd. Bat. 1622, quarto, with the addition of 
the vowel points. Secondly, that the historical and prophetical books 
be printed from the London Polyglot. Thirdly, that the Psalms be 
printed from the London edition, octavo, 1725. Fourthly, that the 
whole of the New Testament be printed from the London edition, 
quarto, 1727. Fifthly, that the work be preceded by a short disser- 
tation, or preface, containing a mild address to the Mohammedans 
relative to the integrity of the Old and New Testaments, which they, 
to a man, deny; asserting that the Jews have corrupted the former, 
and the Christians the latter. An attack upon their religion, such as 
that in the Karass pamphlet, may excite their indignation, but will, I 
am afraid, go little way to remove their prejudices. In such prefatory 
discourse particular attention should be paid to explain the terms, 
Father, when applied to God; Son of God, when applied to Jesus 
Christ; and sons and daughters of God, when applied to believers. 
If possible, let these forms of expression be vindicated from the Ko- 
ran, and from Arabic theological and poetical writers. I hope this 
will not appear of small moment to the committee, as I have often 
witnessed that the use of these.terms fills conscientious Mohammed- 
ans with terror, as they are not yet persuaded that we do not use them 
in their grossest acceptation. 

Long as this letter is, I should have felt it my duty to have entered 
more particularly into the question, had health and time permitted. 

With the greatest respect for every member of the committee, and 
the heartiest prayers for the prosperity of their excellent and arduous 
undertaking, I am their cordial servant, and fellow laborer, 

Apam CLaRKE.’ 


Resolved, That the thanks of this sub-committee be presented to 
the Rev. Adam Clarke, for the above important communication. 

The right honorable the president having kindly signified his wil- 
lingness to communicate with Dr. Ford, of Oxford, on the whole 
subject, his lordship was requested to obtain information on the fol- 
lowing points :— ; 

1. Whether Dr. Ford would be willing to undertake, for a suitable 
remuneration, the superintendence and correction of an edition of the 
Arabic Bible for this society. 

2. What Dr. Ford’s opinion is upon the text which ought to be em- 
ployed as a standard for such an edition; and also what is his judg- 
ment upon the Rey. Adam Clarke’s letter.” 


The insertion of the following Jetter will gratify the reader, as it 
bears immediately upon the same interesting subject. 
To the Right Honorable Lord Teignmouth. 


City Road, Feb. 2, 1807. 


«© My Lorp,—As I find my communication to the oriental committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, on the subject of the pro- 
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jected edition of the Holy Scriptures in Arabic, has had the honor te 
meet your lordship’s eye, trusting in your lordship’s candor, I beg per- 
mission to explain myself a little farther on the same subject. 

Though I have taken the liberty to recommend Erpen’s edition of 
the Pentateuch, quarto, Lugd. Bat. 1622; the historical and propheti- 
cal books in the London Polyglot; the Psalms printed by the society 
for propagating Christianity in the east, octavo, London, 1725; and 
the New Testament, printed by the same society, London, 1727; as 
the copies which should be chiefly followed in thé new edition, yet I 
would not be understood as recommending these to be taken up just 
as they are: they should all be collated and carefully corrected before 
they are put to the press; for this they all require, in a very extensive 
degree, the Pentateuch of Erpen alone excepted. This was printed 
under his own eye, and may be considered a faithful, accurate ec-type 
of the MS. from which it was taken. 

In my enumeration and comparison of Arabic editions, which I had 
the honor to submit to your lordship and the oriental committee, I 
should have mentioned, had time and the state of my health permitted, 
that edition of the four evangelists, folio, Rome in Typographia Me- 
dicea, 1591, with an interlineary Latin translation. ‘Though this work 
was published in the very infancy of Arabic learning in Europe, yet 
the typographical beauty has never been surpassed, perhaps not 
equalled, by any subsequent efforts of the press. As this is the editio 
princeps of the four evangelists, it deserves to be particularly exa- 
mined. Suspecting from some information, the source of which I 
cannot now trace, that it was either a translation from the Vulgate, or 
greatly interpolated from that version, I examined it in a number of 
places where the coincidence might be readily ascertained did it really 
exist. From this examination, as far as it has extended, I am led to 
form the positive conclusion that it was not taken from the Vulgate, 
nor interpolated from that version. I also collated it in several places 
with the Polyglot Syriac, and though I found a coincidence, yet it was 
chiefly in those things which the Syriac has in common with the 
Greek text. It is true my examination of this edition has not been 
very general, nor very minute: lack of time prevented this ; but from 
what I have seen, it stands higher in my esteem than it did at first, 
and I have no doubt it was originally taken from the Greek text. 
The interlineary Latin translation, Michaelis asserts, ‘ was taken from 
the Vulgate, in some measure altered to make it correspond to the 
Arabic.’ I believe this to be a mistake. I have.in many places col- 
lated this translation and the Vulgate, and do not find such a general 
consent as is sufficient to justify the opinion of Michaelis. That the 
translator consulted the Vulgate I can readily believe, but the trans- 
lation appears te be constructed simply from the Arabic, and to have 
been connected with the original merely to facilitate the acquisition of 
the Arabic language. 

This, with Erpen’s edition of the New Testament, L. Bat. 1616, 
and the London edition of 1727, should, in my opinion, be carefully 
collated. And probably it will be better in the main to follow the 
Erpenian edition than that of the London Society, of 1727, though I 
was once led to give the preference to the latter. I should probably 
have re-considered the whole subject, but having learned this morn- 
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ing, from the minutes of the last oriental committee, that your lord 
ship intends to consult Dr. Ford on the business in general, I rest 
satisfied that from his extensive and superior erudition he will be able 
to give the very best counsel in the case; and to your lordship’s judg- 
ment and his I shall bow with all possible deference and respect. 

Should your lordship and the committee think right to take the 
Pentateuch of the projected edition from that of Erpen, it must have 
the grammatical points added; for I hope the society will not think 
of printing an Arabic Bible without the points: in that case permit 
me, my lord, to recommend Mr. Keene, a young gentleman lately 
come from the East Indies, who is a good proficient in Arabic and 
Persian, and ranked high in Fort William College, in which he had 
his education. I have reason to think he would undertake to affix the 
points to Erpen’s edition, and do the work well. This your lordship 
knows is a work of importance and difficulty, and requires a clear 
head and an accurate hand. 

Begging pardon for this long intrusion on your lordship’s time, 
which the occasion alone can justify, I am, my lord, with great respect 


and esteem, your lordship’s obedient, humble servant, 
ApaM CLARKE.” 


On referring to the Rev. John Owen’s “ History of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society,” he states, in reference to this subject, 
that ‘‘the difficulties of this work consisted also in the adoption or 
rejection of the text to be followed. The text of the Polyglot in Pro- 


fessor Carlyle’s edition, and which was by many warmly. espoused, 


both Mr. Usko and Mr. Adam Clarke pronounced to be incorrect ; 
and which has since been declared to be, by the late pious, learned, 
and enterprising Martyn, defective both in printing and elegance.” 

But not alone to obtain this Arabic Bible did Mr. Clarke thus labor: 
in Mr. Owen’s History, before quoted, we also find the following 
intimation :— 


‘‘ To translate the Scriptures into the Calmuc dialect now became a 
most desirable object, and though attended with many difficulties, yet 
as these were progressively removed, the prospect opened of being 
able to circulate the Scriptures among a population extending from 
the banks of the Wolga to the regions of Thibet and China. To 
obtain this Tartar New Testament, became a subject of deep and 
lively interest: the preparation of types was diligently followed up by 
the Rev. Adam Clarke, to whose learned and judicious superintend- 
ence this concern had been implicitly confided. A scale of types, 
constructed by himself, and executed with singular beauty, was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the committee, and a font was cast, 
agreeably to the model recommended by Mr. Clarke, and sanctioned 
by the approbation of the president, (Lord Teignmouth, late governor 
of India,) and other competent judges of oriental literature.” 


This scale of types, constructed by Mr. Clarke, was a work of 
neither small labor nor of trifling consequence; on the contrary, it 
took much time, and required a considerable knowledge, and a nicety 
of typographical calculation, which is not easily appreciated by those 
who know not the difficulties of such an undertaking, especially in a 
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foreign language. Not only in these higher subjects of inquiry did 
Mr. Clarke labor, but also in all the detail of the interests of a 
society which was to be, in the hand of Divine Providence, the means 
of carrying the word of God, without note or comment, to every lan- 
guage, and people, and tongue, on the face of the globe. True, he 
did not enter into any of the debates between the friends and oppo- 
nents of this institution: a paper war, even in a good cause, he never 
liked; but he was a laborious committee man, and was for ten years 
rarely absent from his post. 

It will but be doing justice to this part of the subject to make one 
more extract from Mr. Owen’s History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society :— 


‘«« As the assistance,” proceeds Mr. Owen, “of Mr. A. Clarke in the 
Arabic business has been referred to, it appears proper to state that, 
with the expression of their thanks, for this and other eminent services 
which had cost him no ordinary sacrifice both of time and labor; the 
committee requested permission to present him with fifty pounds, an 
offering which that learned and public-spirited individual respectfully 
but peremptorily declined to accept. 

Gratuitous exertions in the cause of the British-and Foreign Bible 
Society, and refusals to accept pecuniary returns, have abounded 
greatly in every period of its history, that it is not intended, nor would 
it indeed be practicable, to specify the occasions on which they have 
been made. Mr. Adam Clarke is, however, not to be classed with 
ordinary benefactors ; and the circumstance has been mentioned prin- 
cipally with a view of introducing his reply to the committee’s address 
on this subject: a document which the author of this history con- 
siders as too important to be sacrificed to the modesty of living 
merit :— 


To Messrs. Reyner and Mills. 


‘ GENTLEMEN,—With great respect and gratitude I return the jijly 
pounds which have been kindly sent me by the committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. 

To no principle from whence my services proceeded, to no feeling 
of my heart, can I reconcile the acceptance of the society’s bounty. 
What I have done was for the sake of God and His truth; and I feel 
myself greatly honored in having a part in this blessed work, and only 
regret that I have but a short time to devote to so useful an employ- 
ment. To have in any measure deserved the respectful attention 
with which my feeble services have been honored by the committee, 
is a subject of sufficient gratification to my mind, and brings with it 
the amplest remuneration. 

God forbid that I should receive any of the society’s funds: let this 
money therefore return to its source, and if it be the instrument of 
carrying but one additional Bible to any place, or family, previously 
destitute of the words of eternal life, how much reason shall I have to 
thank God that it never became part of my property ! 

Have the goodness to assure the committee of my perfect readiness, 
whether present or absent, to promote, as far as my time and abilities 
will permit, the great objects of this most benevolent association, 
Vor. V.—July, 1834. 23 
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which, like the apocalyptic angel, is flying through the midst of hea- 
ven, having the everlasting Gospel to preach to every nation, and 
kindred, and people, and tongue. 
With best respects to the committee, I am, gentlemen, your very 
affectionate fellow laborer in the. British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Apam Crarke.’” 
City Road, June 20, 1807. 


Mr. Clarke labored to bring about a translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Tartaric and Arabic languages, and likewise into the 
modern Greek ; and he sought to obtain the printing of a Syriac New 
Testament. 

The time was however fast approaching when, in the ordinary 
course of the rules of Methodism, he was to be removed from London. 
On learning this, the British and Foreign Bible Society, highly esti- 
mating the importance of his services to that institution, formally 
petitioned the Methodist conference to suspend the rule of removal in 
the case of Mr. Clarke, and allow him to remain in town beyond the 
limits of the time otherwise prescribed for removal. The document 
referred to is as follows :— 


Extract from the minutes of the committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, June 15, 1807. 

*‘ The committee, having learned with great regret that they are 
likely soon to be deprived of the valuable assistance of the Rey. Adam 
Clarke, in executing various parts of their foreign translations, by his 
removal from London, unanimously resolve, That a respectful appli- 
cation be made to the conference of the religious society with which 
he is immediately connected, stating the interruption which must be 
occasioned to such parts of the society’s business, should Mr. Clarke 
be removed, and earnestly requesting that he may be permitted to 
continue his labors among them. Signed, by order of the committee, 


Joun. Owen, Secretaries.” 
JoseEPH HuGcues, “ 


To this resolution of the committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was subjoined the following letter, addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Owen and Hughes to the conference :— 


‘“ REVEREND Sirs,—In obedience to the instructions of the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, we transmit to you a 
copy of their resolution, which will be found enclosed. The commit- 
tee are very far from presuming to interfere with the peculiar regula- 
tions of any society of Christians, and nothing would have induced 


them to make the application contained in their resolution, but a 


solemn conviction, in which they unanimously concurred, that the 
‘object of it was essential to the successful execution of many plans 
now under consideration for supplying Mohammedan and pagan na- 
tions with the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Clarke has already rendered 
such and so many services to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
that the committee may scarcely appear justified in requesting a con- 
tinuance of them: but the fact is, that services of that description 
which Mr. Clarke has rendered are indispensable to the successful 
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prosecution of the society’s plan; and they know not any man, Mr. 
Clarke excepted, from whom they could expect to receive them. 

The committee are sensible that the talents, erudition, and zeal of 
Mr. Clarke may be employed with great promise of usefulness in any 
part of the united kingdom; but they submit to you, reverend sirs, 
whether any sphere of usefulness could be found so worthy to engage 
the labors of Mr. Clarke, or so likely, under God, to extend and per- 
petuate their efforts, as that which is now afforded to him by his con- 
nection with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In requesting, therefore, reverend sirs, which they unanimously and 
earnestly do, that Mr. Clarke may not under present circumstances 
be removed from London, the committee trust that they shall be 
understood to have no other object in view than that which the con- 
ference will appreciate as well as themselves, the employment of Mr. 
Clarke’s qualifications in such a manner as may promote most exten- 
sively and permanently the interests of our common Christianity. We 
are, reverend sirs, your obedient servants, 

ase Owen, Secretaries.” 
osEPH HuGHES, 


After reading these strong testimonies to the learning of Dr. 
Clarke, it would be altogether superfluous to add any thing more on 
this head, although they could easily be collected from the volumes be- 
fore us. We will, therefore, in the next place, examine in what man- 
ner he employed his talents and acquirements. In addition to the 
duties which he faithfully performed as an itinerant preacher, and 
which he always considered as having the first claim upon his time 
and attention, at the earnest solicitations of a board of commissioners 
appointed by the government of England, to prepare a continuation of 
Mr. Rymer’s Feedera, (a history of the leagues, alliances, and other 
diplomatic transactions of that kingdom with other nations,) Doctor 
Clarke was employed as a sub-commissioner in this laborious and 
critical work for ten years, when his declining health and distant resi- 
dence from London compelled him to resign his station. That his 
labor in this department was highly satisfactory to those concerned, 
and duly appreciated, will be seen by the following extracts from the 
records of their proceedings :— 


‘Resolved, That this board, at the same time that it duly appreciates 
the meritorious services of Dr. Clarke on this work hitherto, is of 
opinion that his distant residence from London, and other causes ne- 
cessarily adverse to the speedy execution of it, render it expedient 
that this part in the future prosecution of it in the press should be 
transferred to their secretary, who is desired to proceed on the same 
accordingly.’ | 


Kidbrook, March 21, 1819. 


‘Dear Sir,—lI will not lose a day in assuring you that you have, 
and ever have had, through your long and successful labors under the 
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record commission, my entire confidence and approbation : and on the 
immediate subject of your letter of the 18th, I have the pleasure to 
communicate to you not only my own sentiments, but those of a very 
distinguished member of the commission, who was with me when your 
letter arrived, and we are both satisfied, (as it was likely we should 
be,) with the complete refutation which you have given to the objections 
so irregularly introduced, and with so little foundation, in the proposed 
preface to the fourth volume of the statutes.* Believe me to be ever, 
dear sir, most truly and faithfully yours, CoLcHESTER.’ 


What his own feelings were on retiring from this laborious work 
may be seen from the following record he has made of them :— 


‘And here I register my thanks to God, the fountain of wisdom and 
goodness, who has enabled me to conduct this most difficult and de- 
licate work for ten years, with credit to myself and satisfaction to his 
majesty’s government. During that time I have been required to solve 
many difficult questions, and illustrate many obscurities ; in none of 
which have I ever failed, though the subjects were such as were by 
no means familiar to me, having had little of an antiquarian, and no- 
thing of a forensic education. I began the work with extreme reluct- 
ance, and did every thing I could to avoid the employment; but was 
obliged to yield to the wishes of some persons high in power, who 
had in vain, for seven years, endeavored to find some person to under- 
take the task. The work was to collect from all the archives of the 
united kingdom all authentic state papers from the conquest to the 
accession of George III.; to arrange and illustrate them in frequent 
reports to the right honorable his majesty’s commissioners on the 
public records of the kingdom, for the purpose of * completing and con- 
tinuing that collection of state papers called Rymer’s Fapera,” of 
which I have carried nearly four volumes folio through the press. 
Many endeavored to carp at the work, but their teeth were broken in 
their attempt to gnaw the file. I hope I may now take leave of the 
work, and my conflicts with— 


Hic victor cestus artemque repono. 
To God only wise, be glory and dominion, by Christ Jesus, for 
ever and ever. Amen. Apam CLaRKE.’ 
Millbrook, March 30, 1819. 


The next item we will notice in the pious, and theological labors 
of Dr. Clarke is, 

19. Mis wriltings,—It seems that the first thing he published was 
his ‘ Dissertation on the Use and Abuse of Tobacco.’ This was in 
1797. 
In this he ‘ dispagsionately entered into many of its injurious effects, 


treating the subject not only philosophically, but considering it in a 
noral point of view; and as, from the nature of his calling, he was 


* *This refers to some illiberal reflections of Sir T. E. T. on that part of the 
Feedera in which Magna Charta, and its various corresponding instruments, were 
published: an émbelle telum.’ 
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intimately acquainted with the circumstances and habits of the poor, 
in reference to them especially, he saw the evil of the use of this fa- 
vorite weed ; not unfrequently remarking, that the depth of poverty 
which he sometimes witnessed proceeded more from extravagance in 
the use of tobacco, in all its forms, and its attendant drink, than from 
ordinary misfortune ; and that among the “ wretchedly poor,” as he 
used to designate such persons, the quality of the food of one day 
commonly produced great scarcity for several of the succeeding ones ; 
and that there were many people who, though destitute of the mere 
necessaries of life, would not only indulge themselves in drink, but in 
the use of tobacco and snuff; which Mr. Clarke contended, in the 
pamphlet in question, to be alike ruinous to the health, and inimical 
to all habits of industry and economy. 

This pamphlet had a rapid sale, and went through several editions, 
and is still regarded as a curious production.’ : 


In the year 1800 he translated and published Sturm’s Reflections, 
which has passed through a number of editions both in England and 
America. 


‘In the year 1802, Mr. Clarke edited and published “ A Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary, containing a Chronological Account, alphabetically 
arranged, of the most curious, scarce, useful, and important books, in 
all Departments of Literature, which have been published in Latzn, 
Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldee, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, &c, from the Infancy of Printing to the beginni 
of the nineteenth century. Including the whole of the Fourth Edition 
of Dr. Harwood’s View of the Classics, with innumerable Additions 
and Amendments; to which are added, An Essay on Bibliography, 
with a General and Particular Account of the different Authors on 
that Subject in Latin, French, Italian, German, and English, with a 
Description of their Works; the first and best Editions, with Critical 
Judgments on the whole, extracted from the best Bibliographical and 
Typographical Authorities: and An Account of the best English 
Translation of each Greek and Latin Classic.” 

This work was originally published in six volumes, ‘to which, in the 
year 1806, were added two volumes more of “ Bibliographical Misc¢1- 
lany, or Supplement.” 

In after years, he corrected and interleaved a copy with many thou- 
sand additions and corrections. 

About the same time Mr. Clarke published a small work, chiefly 
extracted from the preceding, entitled, “ A Succinct Account of Poly- 
glot Bibles, from the publication of that by Porrus in the year 1516, 
to that of Reineccius in 1750; including several curious particulars 
relative to the London Polyglot, and Castel’s Heptaglot Lexicon, not 
noticed by Bibliographers.” 

He also published “ A Succinct Account of the principal Editions 
of the Greek Testament, from the first printed at Complutum, in 1514, 
to that by Professor Griesbach, in 1797.” 

These works contain a mass of information, and are a guide to the 
study of Biblical literature: they evince great research, and were, 
unquestionably, to Mr. Clarke’s own mind, able pioneers to smooth 
the way to that arduous work to which he appeared to be thus uncon- 
23* 
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sciously led, and for which his constant habit of critical examination 
so eminently qualified him.’ 

In 1804 he published a new edition of ‘ Manners of the Ancient 
Israelites ; containing an Account of their peculiar Customs, Cere- 
monies, Laws, Polity, Religion, Sects, Arts, and Trades; their Divi- 
sion of Time, Wars, Captivities, Dispersion, and present State : 
written originally in French, by Claude Fleury, Abbe of Argenteuil, 
and one of the Forty Members of the Royal Academy, Paris: with 
a, short Account of the Ancient Samaritans. The whole much en- 
larged from the principal Writers on Jewish Antiquities, by Apam 
CiarKeE. 5 

This work is one of great interest, not only as its object is to illus- 
trate the Bible, but it contains much curious information connected 
with the ancient people of God; and gives an insight into their reli- 
gious, civil, and social polity. The history of the Old and New 
Testament are so indissolubly linked together, that whatever tends to 
throw light on the former, should be hailed as additional testimony in 
favor of the latter, and be diligently studied as matter of pious and 
pleasing investigation.’ 

In the same year he published a tract, entitled ‘A Succinct Ac- 
count of the Principal Editions of the Greek Testament, from the 
first printed at Complutum in 1514, to that by Professor Griesbach in 
1797, arranged in chronological order; together with the Chief Edi- 
tions of this Sacred Book in three or more Languages, commonly 
called Polyglots; with a Short Account of its principal Ancient and 
Modern Versions, Alphabetically arranged. To this useful tract 
was also added Observations on the Text of the Three Divine 
Witnesses, accompanied with a Plate containing two very correct 
Fac Similes of 1 John v, 7, 8, and 9, as they stand in the First Edi- 
tion of the New Testament, printed at Complutum in 1514, and in 
the Codex Montfortii, a Manuscript marked G 97 in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

This tract contains a great variety of curious and important know- 
ledge, such as every scholar will appreciate, especially if he stand 
more immediately connected with theological matters, and it will save 
him from a vast expense of labor and time in having the subject so 
amply investigated for him, and that too from authorities to which pro- 
bably he could not himself have access. 

Toward the latter end of this year Mr. Clarke drew up an Anniver- 
sary Address as president of the Philological Society, which, at the 
request of the members, appeared in print.’ 

In the month of September 1807, he published the first volume of 
a work, entitled ‘A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Litera- 
ture, in a Chronological Arrangement of Authors and their Works, 
from the invention of Alphabetical Characters to the year of our Lord 
345. 

It was the full intention of Mr. Clarke to have added a second 
volume to this highly useful work as soon as possible. This, how- 
ever, did not take place: a multitude of other engagements so pressed 
upon him, that he found himself obliged to relinquish the undertaking ; 
and in the process of years (as late as 1831) it: was taken up by his 
son, the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, M. A., and brought to a conclusion in 
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ene large octavo volume; thus finishing the’ work at the expense of 
much time and severe toil.’ 

In 1808, Dr. Clarke published ‘A Narrative of the last Illness 
and Death of Richarp Porson, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. With a Fac Simile of an Ancient Greek 
Inscription, which was the Chief Subject of his last Literary Conver- 
sation. 

This pamphlet is not less interesting than it is curious. Dr. Clarke 
had previously been acquainted with that learned man, and a consi- 
derable kindness had existed between them, which, had life been 
spared, would in all probability have proved mutually beneficial: but 
death regards neither the learned nor the unlettered ;_he is no respecter 
of persons: he has a commission against all, and sooner or later he 
takes it home into every bosom. And so it was with Richard Por- 
son, than whom a more learned man has rarely appeared, or perhaps 
one less vain-glorious of his vast acquirements. Dr. Clarke had seen 
him a short time previously to his death, and on that occasion had 
taken place the conversation narrated in the pamphlet, which originated 
in Dr. Clarke’s showing the professor a stone in his possession con- 
taining an old Greek inscription.’ 

In 1815, an address which he delivered as chairman of the meet- 
ing assembled in the City Road chapel, was published under the 
following title:—* A short Account of the Introduction of the Gospel 
into the British Isles, and the obligation of Britons to make known its 
salvation to every nation of the earth; in an Address delivered in the 
Chapel, City Road. London, Dec. 1, 1814, at the formation of a Mis- 
sionary Society among the people called Methodists, in that city, by 
Apam Criarke, LL.D., F.A.S.’ 


In 1816 his admirable Discourse on Salvation by Faith made its 
appearance. | 

In 1826 he finished his greatest work, and which had engaged less. 
or more of his attention for about forty-six years ; we mean his Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures. He issued his prospectus for this 
truly great and admirable work in 1810; at which time he informs 
us that he had been making preparations for it for about thirty years. 
The course which he pursued in projecting and completing this Com- 
mentary will be best seen in the following letter, addressed to his 
friend, the duke of Sussex :— 

Millbrook, Nov. 8, 1822. 


‘May iT preasE your Royat Hicuness,—Were I to consider 
only the vast distance which birth and fortune have placed between 
your royal highness and myself, I certainly should not presume toeseemn 
to obtrude myself on your royal highness’s notice. 

But, while I feel the highest respect for your person and rank, I feel 
assured, by your well-known character as a scholar, that | may, with- 
out offence, approach you on a subject which I believe occupies nao 

small portion of your royal highness’s attention. 

This letter will serve to "introduce a parcel of books, nineteen 
volumes or parts, royal quarto, of «2 Commentary and Critical Noics 
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on the Sacred Writings,” which, while it awaits your royal highness’s 
acceptance, will require both apology and explanation. 

May it please your royal highness, my habits, from my early youth, 
led me to study the Bible, not as a text-book, to confirm a pre-con- 
ceived creed, but as a revelation from God to man, which it was the 
duty and interest of every human being deeply to study and earnestly 
to endeavor to understand. 

Conscious that translators in general must have had a particular 
creed, in reference to which they would naturally consider every text, 
which, however honestly intended, might lead them to glosses, not 
always fairly deducible from the original words; I sat down with a 
heart as free from bias and sectarian feeling as it was possible, and 
carefully read. over, cautiously weighed, and literally translated every 
word, Hebrew and Chaldee, in the Bible: and as I saw it was pos- 
sible, while even assisted by the best lexicons, to mistake the import 
of a Hebrew term, and knowing that the cognate Asiatic languages 
would be helps of great importance in such an inquiry, I collated 
every verse where I was apprehensive of difficulty, with the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Persian, as far as the Sacred Writings 
are extant in these languages, with a constant reference to readings 
collected by Kennicott and De Rossi, and to the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, the earliest translations of the Hebrew text which have 
reached our times. 

This reading and collation produced an immense number of notes 
on all parts of the Old Testament, which I was prevailed on by several 
of my learned friends to extend in form of a perpetual comment on the 
whole book. 

The comment I put to press in 1810, after having been for the 
thirty vears preceding employed on the reading, collating, &c, already 
men.ioned. 

When I had finished in this way the Pentateuch, and the books of 
Joshua and Judges, I was advised by many of my friends, (who were 
apprehensive from the infirm state of my health, that I might not live 
long enough to go regularly through the whole,) to omit for the pre- 
sent the Oxp, and begin with the New Testament. I did so, and 
having literally translated every word of that last best gift of God to 
man, comparing the whole with all the ancient versions, and the most 
important of the modern, and collated all with the various readings 
collected by Stephens, Fell, Courcel, Gherard of Maestricht, Bengel, 
Mills, Wetstein, and Griesbach, actually examining many MSS. my- 
self, illustrating the whole by quotations from ancient authors, Rab- 
binical, Greek, Roman, and Asiatic, I brought my comment on the 
above plan down to the end of the Apocalypse. 

When this was finished, I returned to the Old Testament, and have 
now brought it down to the end of the Book of Psalms, the last part 
of which is just now coming from press. 

In the prosecution of this work I was led to attend, in the first 
instance, more to words than things, in order to find their true ideal 
meanings, together with the different shades of acceptation to which 
they became subjected in their application to matters, which use and 
circumstances, in the lapse of time, had produced. And as I perceived 
an almost continual reference to the literature, arts, and sciences of 
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the ancient world, and of the Asiatic nations in particular, I made 
these things my particular study, having found.a thousand passages 
which I could neither illustrate nor explain, without some general 
knowledge of their jurisprudence, astronomy, chymistry, medicine, sur- 
gery, meteorology, pneumatics, &c, and with their military tactics, and 
the arts and trades of common life. 

In such researches, connected with the studies previously men- 
tioned, and in bringing down the comment as before specified, I have 
consumed nearly forty years. And by this your royal highness will at 
once perceive, that be the work «ll or well executed, it has not been 
done in a careless or precipitate manner: nor have any means within 
my reach been neglected, to make it, in every respect, as far as pos- 
sible, ‘4 help to the better understanding of the Sacred Writings.” 

In the course of all this labour I have also paid particular attention 
to those facts recorded in the Bible, which have been the subject of 
animadversion by freethinkers and infidels of ali classes and times ; 
and trust I may say, that no such passage is either designedly passed 
by or superficially considered: that the strongest objections are fairly 
produced and met; that all such parts of the Divine Writings are in 
consequence exhibited in their own lustre, and that the truth of the 
doctrines of our salvation has had as many triumphs, as it has had 
atiacks, from the rudest and most formidable of its antagonists. 

On all such subjects I humbly hope that your royal highness will 
never consult these:volumes in vain. And if the grand doctrines that 
constitute what some call orthodoxy, (which prove that God is loving 
to every man, and that from his innate, infinite, and eternal goodness 
He wills, and has made provision for the saLvaTIon of EVERY HUMAN 
SOUL,) be found to be those which alone have stood the test of the 
above sifting and examination, it was not because they were sought 
for beyond all others, and the Scriptures bent in that way in order to 
favor them; but because these doctrines are essentially contained in, 
and established by, the oracles of God. 

Thus, may it please your royal highness, I have given a general 
account of the labor in which the principal part of my life and strength 
have been consumed: a labor which, were it yet to commence, with 
the knowledge I now have of its difficulty, millions of silver and gold 
could not induce me to undertake. 

Will your royal highness then condescend to receive these volumes, 
the fruits of all this labor, and the continuation as it may come in 
course, giving it a place in your select, and yet very extensive library, 
the nucleus and subsequent accretions of which have been laid and 
formed by the bibliographical skill and industrious hand of your royal 
highness? I trust it will not be disgracing the shelves of Kensington 
palace :— 


“ Love is a present for a mighty king :—” 


and it comes as a testimony of the very high respect with which I 
have the honor to be, may it please your royal highness, your royal 
highness’s most obliged, grateful, humble servant, 


Apam CLARKE.’ 
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His views and feelings on completing the ‘work may be seen and 
felt on reading the concluding remarks at the close of Malachi, with 
which he concluded the Commentary :— 


‘In this arduous labor I have had no assistants, not even a single 
week’s help from an amanuensis ;—no person to look for common 
places, or refer to an ancient author, to find out the place and tran- 
scribe a passage of Latin, Greek, or any other language, which my 
memory had generally recalled, or to verify a quotation: the help 
excepted which I received in the chronological department from my 
own nephew, Mr. John Edward Clarke, I have labored alone for 
nearly twenty-five years previously to the work being sent to the 
press; and fifteen years have been employed in bringing it through 
the press to the public; and thus about forty years of my life have 
been consumed; and from this the reader will at once perceive that 
fhe work, be it well or ill executed, has not been done in a careless or 
precipitate manner, nor have any means within my reach been ne- 
glected, to make it, in every respect, as far as possible what the title 
page promises—* 2 help to a better understanding of the Sacred 
Writings.” Thus, through the merciful help of God, my labor in this 
field terminates, a labor which, were it yet to commence, with the 
knowledge I now have of its difficulty, and in many respects, my 
tmadequate means, millions even of the gold of Ophir, and all the 
honors that can come from man, could not induce me to undertake. 
Now that it is finished, I regret not the labor: I have had the testi- 
mony of many learned, pious, and judicious friends, relative to the 
execution and usefulness of the work. It has been admitted into the 
very highest ranks of society, and has lodged in the cottages of the 
poor. It has been the means of doing good to the simple of heart, 
and the wise man, and the scribe: the learned and the philosopher, 
according to their own generous acknowledgments, have not in vain 
consulted its pages. For these, and all His other mercies to the 
writer and the reader, may God, the fountain of all good, be eternally 
praised ! Apam CLaRkE.’ 


Eastcott, April 17, 1826. 


Though literary honors are considered by many as empty titles ; 
yet, when they are conferred as rewards of literary merit, they serve 
at least to show the high estimation in which those are held by such 
as are competent to estimate their worth. We know, indeed, that in 
themselves they can neither add to, nor detract from the worth of those 
who become entitled to this distinction; but if, when bestowed and 
received, they tend to elate the mind with vanity, they are equally 
hurtful to those who receive them, as they are to those who pine under 
the corroding influence of envy and jealousy because they have them 
not. That Dr. Adam Clarke was highly deserving of these honors, 
will not be disputed by any who have become acquainted with his 
talents and acquirements, and the manner in which he improved them. 
It seems that they came upon him unsought, and therefore unexpect- 
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edly ; and whether he wore them as a burden, cr considered them as 
badges of honorable distinction, we do not find that any of his cotem- 
poraries or biographers have ever reproached him with receiving them 
as undeserved honors. Of this one thing we may rest assured, that 
such was the general prejudice against Methodism and Methodist 
preachers, that nothing short of substantial merit and solid learning, 
peering through the mists of contumely and reproach which surrounded 
him as a Methodist preacher, could have induced those learned bodies 
to have conferred those honors upon Adam Clarke in the manner they 
did. The following are the instances of these honorary distinctions 
to which we allude :— 

In the year 1807, soon after the publication of his Bibliographical 
Dictionary, and his Tract on the principal editions ef the Greek Tes- 
tament and Observations on the Text of the Three Witnesses, he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Professor Porson, who formed, 
and ever after entertained a high opinion of his learning and abilities. 
A mutual friend suggested to the professor his recommendation of 
Mr. Clarke to the King’s College, Aberdeen, for the diploma of M. A. 
As this application had been made without the knowledge of Mr. 
Clarke, he no sooner heard of it than he hastened to address the fol- 
lowing letter to the professor in reference to this subject :— 


To Professor Porson. 
: January, 1807. 

‘My Dear Sir,—It is only within a few hours that I have been 
informed of a request made to you by one of my friends for your 
recommendation to King’s College, Aberdeen. This was utterly with- 
out my knowledge, nor had I even the slightest intimation that any 
thing of the kind was projected, or even thought of. 

I have such high notions of literary merit, and the academical dis- 
tinctions to which it is entitled, that I would not in conscience. take, 
or cause to be taken in my own behalf, any step to possess the offe, 
or to assume the other: every thing of this kind should come, not 
only unbought, but unsolicited: I should as soon think of being 
learned by proxy, as of procuring academical honors by influence ; 
and could one farthing purchase me the highest degree under the sun, 
I would not give it: not that I lightly esteem such honors; I believe 
them, when given through merit, next to those which come from God ; 
but I consider them misplaced when conferred in consequence of 
influence, or recommendation, in which the party concerned has any 
part, near or remote. 

As I wish to stand as high as justice will permit in your good opi- 
nion; and as I should justly conclude I had deservedly forfeited it, if 
known to hunt after a title; I deemed it necessary, on the hint I had 
received of this matter, to trouble you with these lines. 

What you have said of me I know not, but I am satisfied you would 
say nothing but what is kind and just ; and to deserve and to have the 
smallest measure of the approbation of a man who I am go fully satis- 
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fied stands eminently at the head of the republic of letters, would be 
to me a very high gratification. I am, my dear sir, with sentiments 
of high respect, yours affectionately, Apam CLaRkE.’ 


Shortly after this a letter was received from Professor Bentley, 
announcing that the literary honor of M. A. had been conferred upon 
Mr. Clarke. The following is a copy of the letter in question :— 


King’s College, Aberdeen, Jan. 31, 1807.. 


‘My Dear Frienp,—I have the pleasure to announce to you that 
‘the University and King’s College, slberdeen, have this day unani- 
mously conferred the degree of Master of Arts on Mr. Adam Clarke, 
member of the Philological Society of Manchester, and author of 
several literary works of merit. Mr. Scott is the promoter in this 
faculty, and I was obliged to him for seconding me in my proposal. 
Let me assure you I look not on this as the measure of your merit, 
but it may be considered as a step; and while I live I shall not cease 
to wish, as far as it may be in my power, and endeavor to promote, 
your due honor and fame. 

With kind respects to Mrs. Clarke, I am yours affectionately, 

JaMEs BENTLEY.’ 


In the early part of the spring of 1808, he received the diploma of 
LL. D., which was intimated to him in the following letter from Pro- 
fessor Bentley :— 


King’s College, Aberdeen, March 3, 1808. 


‘My Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you that this Uni- 
versity has this day given another proof of its estimation of your merit, 
by unanimously voting to you the highest designation in its gift, that 
of LL. D. Permit me to add my sincere congratulations on the 
occasion, and to wish that you may long live to enjoy the rewards and 
fruits of your useful and meritorious labors. 

You are already as much possessed of the degree as it is possible 
to be, but I shall soon have the honor to transmit to you the demon- 
stration of it in the sign manual of all the members of the senatus 
academicus. 

With best respects to Mrs. Clarke and family, I am, my dear sir, 
with warmest regard, yours, JaMES Bentuey.’ 

To Adam Clarke, LL. D. 


This new literary honor Mr. Clarke acknowledged in the following 
letter to Dr. Alex. Dauney, J.C. P. of the same college :— 


March 9, 1808. 


‘Dear Sir,—It was not till yesterday that I had any intimation of 
the honor done me by your learned university; for though I was 
favored with a letter last week from Mr. Professor Bentley, he did not 
drop the slightest hint that such a design was even on foot. This 
circumstance, however, shows the act of your university in a still 
more honorable light; and that honor is considerably enhanced, not 
only by the great respectability of the promoter, but by the manner in 
which I am informed he conducted the whole business. 
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You will still, my dear sir, lay me under greater obligation to your- 
self by receiving the expressions of. my gratitude for your kindness, 
and by making similar acknowledgments as acceptable as possible to 
your learned university. 

To add any thing to the respectability of King’s College, though 
out of my power, will, notwithstanding, be an object of my sincerest 
desire ; and were even other motives wanting, this would induce me 
to pay such respect to every part of my moral and literary conduct, 
that if no act of mine could honor, none should discredit a university 
which has been the alma mater of some of the first characters in the 
republic of letters. I am, my dear sir, your obliged, humble servant, 

Apam CraRkkr.’ 


The two diplomas of M. A. and LL. D. were sent to Mr. Clarke 
in the most honorable and flattering manner, the college refusing to 
accept even the customary clerk’s fees given on such occasions. 

‘On the 5th of March of this year, 1813, Dr. Clarke had the honor 
of being elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; which could not 
fail to be highly gratifying to him, not only because it was unsought, 
but likewise as it suited his peculiar taste. Though his mind was so 
constituted that he never could court honor, yet:still he had a high 
regard for it, when the result of worth or intellectual merit. The 
great, he respected for their station; the literary, for their learning ; 
the eminent in every class, for the talent which caused that eminence. 
He acted, on all occasions, according to the literal meaning of the 
exhortation, “ Render to all their due, tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
fear to whom fear; and honor to whom honor is due.” So far did 
he carry this, that even to the lowest officer of the revenue, in the 
ungracious discharge of his thankless office, he acted more in consi- 
deration of whom he served, than with the feelings conscious of tax- 
ation.’ * 


On the 3d of October, 1817, Dr. Clarke was elected a ‘ member of 
the American Antiquarian Society.’ | 

July 13, 1821, he was elected a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy; an honor, it is said, which was ‘ peculiarly gratifying to 
his feelings, as it proeeeded from his own countrymen ; and he knew 
also that on the same list were enrolled some of the highest and best 
names of that country.’ 

In the commencement of the year 1823, he was elected a member 
of the ‘ Geological Society of London.’ In February of the same 
year, he received the following letter from Sir Alexander Johnston :— 


19 Great Cumberland Place, Feb. 1, 1823. 


‘My Dear Sirn,—Many of my Indian friends and myself have 
lately formed a plan for establishing an Asiatic Soctety, in London, 
for the a of the literature, arts, and sciences of Asia: the 
plan appears to be popular, and many of my acquaintances have 
already applied to me to be proposed as original members. I know 
no man who will be so great an ornament to such a society as your- 
self; and should you feel inclined to join us, I need not say how 

Vou. V.—July, 1834. + 24 
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proud I shall be in having the honor of proposing you as an original 
member. We intend once a year to publish such of the papers as 
may be contributed by members of the society, or may be deemed 
best calculated for promoting the ends of the society. After the 15th 
of March next every candidate who offers himself, must be ballotted 
for: previously to that date three original members may put down the 
name of a friend as an original member. 
Lady Johnston desires to be kindly remembered to you. 


{ am, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON.’ 


Dr. Clarke was accordingly proposed, and became one of the 
original members of The Royal Astatic Society. 


In addition to these literary honors, which he received without his 
solicitation, and from the manner in which they were conferred, 
those who bestowed them seemed to think themselves honored by his 
acceptance, he was elected at three several times by his brethren as 
president of the Wesleyan Methodist conference. And the humility 
with which he received this appointment the first'time he was elected, 
may be seen in the following account he gave of this transaction :— 


Leeds, July 28, 1806. 


‘This morning our conference began, and as I had heard from all 
quarters that they designed to put me in ‘the chair; previously to the 
ballot I addressed the conference, and after having told them what I 
had understood, I proceeded to give my reasons why I could not go 
into the chair, and begged no brother would waste a vote on me, as 
my mind was made up on the business. This produced a conversa- 
tion I little expected: all the old preachers said that I was the most 
eligible person, and entreated me not to refuse. I insisted upon it 
that I would not, and solemnly charged every one who had intended 
to vote for me, to give his suffrage to some other person. I then 
wrote my vote for Mr. John Barber, and showed my paper, and all 
about me followed my example. However, I trembled till this busi- 
ness was concluded; and what think you was the result? I was 
chosen by a majority of more than one half beyond the highest, and 
was called to the chair in the name of the conference. I still refused, 
begging that the next person in number of votes might take the chair. 
We were thrown into a temporary confusion, during which Mr. Tho- 
mas Taylor and Mr. Joseph Bradford by main force lifted me out of 
my seat, and placed me upon the table. I was confounded and dis- 
tressed beyond measure, and against all my resolutions was obliged 
to take the seal. 

As you now know the situation in which I am placed, you must not 
expect any more regular epistles, as I shall now only have Saturday 
afternoons to myself, and perhaps scarcely them. Hgay, pray much 
for me, my Mary, for I am far, very far from being comfortable in my 
mind: the thought of having to preach next Lord’s day before the 
conference, and to admit into full connection those preachers who 
have travelled four years, quite absorbs my spirit.’ 
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But what is more gratifying than all is, that, amidst those honorable 
distinctions from without, he held on his way as the same humble, 
pious, and indefatigable Methodist preacher, ‘ esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches’ than all the honors and wealth which he could 
possibly receive from man. 

The last years of his life were employed in establishing missions 
in the Shetland Islands, and schools in the poorer and destitute parts 
of Ireland ;_ all of which he left in a flourishing state at the time of his 
death, and which are now under the care of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. These, together with his works as an itinerant 
Methodist preacher, in which he nobly sustained the cause he had 
espoused, will transmit his name to posterity as one of the brightest 
benefactors to mankind. 

Having thus presented our readers with some of the prominent 
transactions of Dr. Clarke’s life, we shall endeavor to bring this notice 
to a close by some general remarks upon his character, and the cha- 
racter of his writings. In respect to the character of Dr. Clarke, so 
far as we have been able to judge of it from his writings, and as it is 
developed in the biography from whence our extracts have been taken, 
it seems to have been distinguished by a peculiar boldness of thought, 
originality of invention, and independence of mind. 

By boldness of thought, however, we do not mean that he rash/y 
and inconsiderately obtruded himself upon the public, either in the 
expression of his opinions, or by officiously intermeddling with other 
people’s affairs. But having critically and cautiously examined a 
subject, he fearlessly followed the convictions of his own mind, with- 
out servilely crouching to the opinions of others, whether right or 
wrong. Having carefully studied a subject, deriving all the light he 
could from every source within his reach, without timidly calculating 
the consequences which might result from proclaiming his convictions 
in reference to it, he boldly professed what he conscientiously be- 
lieved, leaving others the same liberty of thinking, speaking, and 
acting for themselves which he claimed for himself. And although 
this fearless course subjected him oftentimes to censure from the 
timid, as well as unmerited reprimand from the bigoted, it relieved 
him from a servile imitation of others, and secured for him the appro- 
bation of an approving conscience. How much more commendable 
is such a line of conduct, than that timid and vacillating course which 
evinces a greater solicitude to please the multitude than to arrive at 
truth, and to obtain popular applause at the expense of a good con- 
science; to attain which a man is often induced to compromit his 
own character, by prostrating his proper dignity before the idol of 
popularity. Dr. Clarke was not, indeed, insensible to the good will 
of his fellow men; but we never find him deviating from the straight 
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line of truth and righteousness merely for the sake of pleasing the 
multitude. 

That he was distinguished by an originality of invention, the whole 
history of his life declares. Who but an original thinker would have 
so successfully grappled with the difficulties which lay in the way of 
his ascending the rugged mountain of knowledge? What might have 
discouraged others only seemed to add fresh stimulants to Dr. Clarke, 
and his strength rose in proportion to the difficulties and dangers 
which beset his path. Applying himself with conscientious diligence 
and assiduous care to every legitimate means within his reach, though 
unaided with those advantages arising from a thorough and systema- 
tical education in his youth, he gradually ascended the hill of truth, and 
was enabled leisurely to survey the immense fields of literature and 
science which lay spread out before his observant eye. The enchant- 
ing prospect thus presented to him fired and filled his soul with the 
inost lofty conceptions of the character of Him, who created all things 
by the word of His power ; and led him, at the same time, to a minute 
and critical survey of the several parts of the works of His hands. 

And who, we may ask again, but an original genius, conscious of 
his powers and of his high responsibility, and at the same time deeply 
sensible of his dependence upon Divine aid, would have dared to turn 
aside, in so many instances, from the beaten path, and open a way for 
himself through heaps of rubbish which had been accumulating for 
ages, and yet succeed in reaching that summit of knowledge after 
which his soul so ardently panted? And though we may not fully 
subscribe to every article of his creed, nor vouch for the correctness 
of all his opinions; yet who does not take delight in following the 
flight of a lofty mind in its pursuit after truth, and of sharing with it in 
those intellectual pleasures resulting from a knowledge of God, and 
of His Son, Jesus Christ ? 

When we say that Dr. Clarke was also distinguished for independ- 
ence of thought and action, we are very far from meaning that he 
disdained those human helps which were within his reach, much less 
that he felt himself independent of Divine ‘ grace to help him in every 
time of need.’ While he treated the opinions of others with becoming 
deference, and availed himself of ‘ other men’s labors’ who had pre- 
ceded him in the walks of general literature and science, and more 
especially in sacred criticism and theology; never, we presume to 
say, Was any man more conscious of his entire dependence on God 
‘for every good and perfect gift,’ than was Dr. Adam Clarke. Of the 
truth of the fact, that he treated others with suitable deference, we 
have ample proof in the manner in which he quoted from their writ- 
ings, or consulted them on all proper occasions—exemplifying, in this 
respect, the inspired declaration, ‘ Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
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waters, that send forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass.’ So 
liberal, indeed, were his feelings and views toward other authors, even 
toward those who differed from him on many important points, that he 
subjected himself to severe criticism by quoting from them in order to 
support his own views. We allude now particularly to his copious 
extracts from Dr. Taylor in his comment upon St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans ; but, to sustain himself in the propriety of such a course, 
in this and other similar cases, he judged very truly, we think, that 
evidence in support of truth is the more valuable when it comes, appa- 
rently with reluctance, from an adverse witness. So in the case of 
Dr. Taylor, who was an Arian, Dr. Clarke availed himself of his 
Jearned labors to sustain the comprehensive and Scriptural view he 
had given of St. Paul’s general scope and design in writing his admi- 
rable, and deeply controversial Epistle to the Romans. Was this the 
conduct of a bigot, or of a man vain of his abilities? Let those who 
censure him exhibit a similar spirit of liberality toward others, and of 
deference to their opinions, and they will no longer betray their own 
bigotry and illiberality by condemning Dr. Clarke in every minutia in 
which he may have had the independenee to differ from them. 

As to the latter, that he lived continually under a consciousness of 
his dependence on God for all the good that he either possessed, or 
was instrumental in doing to others, is manifest from the whole tenor 
of his eventful life. That he was a man of much prayer—and what 
is a more impressive acknowledgment of our daily dependence on 
God than prayer ?—is attested in all the acts of his life. That he 
bowed almost instinctively to the dictates of God’s truth in His word, 
all his writings fully demonstrate. His conscience, therefore, and his 
judgment, were unreservedly yielded up to the entire direction and 
control of God’s revealed truth, as having a claim absolute and undis- 
puted upon his understanding and affections. And what more evidence 
can be adduced in proof of a man’s consciousness of dependertce 
upon Divine aid for every good word and work, than his private and 


public acknowledgment of the necessity of the Spirit’s influence, by * 


prayer and supplication, and by submissively bowing to the authority 
of God’s revealed truth ? 

But we mean by independence of mind here, that Dr. Clarke re- 
ceived nothing merely because it had the sanction of a great name, 
nor yielded his judgment to propositions because they were supported 
by respectable human authority, nor refused his assent to truth because 
it was unpopular; but, on the contrary, he bowed to the majesty of 
truth wherever and whenever he perceived it, and followed out its 
consequences wherever it led him, and obeyed its dictates at whatever 
sacrifice ; and, finally, that he made this truth the rule of his faith and 


duty, however unfashionable, or however new and unheard of it might 
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appear: he was no slave to the mere opinions or practices of others, 
but only to the teachings of truth as it presented itself to his mind 
after the most patient and laborious search in pursuit of this invaluable 
treasure. This was the independence of thought and action after 
which Dr. Clarke aspired, and which eminently distinguished him as 
a man of deep and patient investigation, of conscientious care and 
diligence. And who, but a novice, or an obstinate self-conceited scio- 
list, ever thought of attributing weakness to a man that devoted all his 
time and talent to the discovery of truth; and, when found, obeying 
its dictates with a diligence that placed him in the chair of honor 
among all his compeers? Let such novices place themselves in the 
critic’s chair, and, with a self complacency peculiar to their own self 
creation, pronounce that ‘ Dr. Clarke had no well-compacted system 
of thought on any subject.’ We shall not envy them their high emi- 
nence, nor waste our time in disputing with them who best deserves 
the palm of true goodness and greatness—he who by his genuine 
worth provoked their ill-natured and snariing criticism, or he who can 
degrade himself by aspersing the character of one who is so far beyond 
the influence of his malignant censure. : 

We have no fears, however, that Dr. Clarke will eventually suffer 
from such ungenerous ‘attempts to depreciate his worth. Without, 
therefore, taking up any more of the reader’s attention in vindication 
of Dr. Clarke’s claims to consistency of conduct in the particulars to 
which we have alluded, we shall proceed to notice another trait in his 
character. We mean his love of truth, and his diligence in pursuit of it. 

By love of truth, we mean something more than an honest intention 
to speak the truth on all occasions. This may consist with a degree 
of indifference as to the general interests of truth, and may arise alto- 
gether from selfish principles, from a mere desire to support a fair 
character among men. The love of truth, of which we now speak, is 
connected with a most ardent desire that it may be known and prevail, 
and with an indescribable pleasure in its discovery and enjoyment,— 
that sort of pleasure which the philosopher felt, when, in solving his 
problem, he leaped from his bath, and ran shouting with his might, 
supyxa, supyxa—I have found it! Ihave found tt! When the mind is 
thus devoted to truth, the love of it becomes a sort of ruling passion, 
which makes all other things subservient to its attainment. That Dr. 
Clarke thus loved the truth—truth in general, but more especially 
yvevealed truth—is most manifest from his making all other things and 
attainments contribute to its discovery and promulgation. He did not 
read and study for amusement merely, but for the sake of having his 
mind imbued with a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, that he 
might be the better able to understand and explain the revelation of 
God’s will to map. For this purpose he explored, with a diligence 
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and success rarely to be met with, ancient and modern languages, - 
history, chronology, and philosophy, and intermeddled with all sorts of 
wisdom; and what he thus learned he spread before his readers, and 
the numerous auditors who attended upon his ministry, in a style and 
manner calculated to instruct and to edify them in the knowledge of 
God the Father, and of His Son Jesus Christ. 

That Dr. Clarke was eminently distinguished for his deep and uni- 
form piety is attested by all who knew him. The Rev. Henry Moore 
—whose partiality for Dr. Clarke was not likely to lead him into any 
extravagant eulogy—says of him, in his funeral Discourse, that .he 
was what Mr. Whitefield said a minister of the Gospel should be, 
namely, ‘without spots.’ This testimony is the more valuable, be- 
cause it came from one who had known Dr. Clarke from the time he 
entered upon his public life until the day of his death, and beheld him 
in all the relations which he sustained to the Church of Christ, and to 
the various institutions with which he stood connected. 

It was indeed this spirit of deep devotion to God, and with which 
he became inspired at the memorable era of his conversion, that 


Jaid the foundation of his religious and literary fame. What else 


but a consciousness of the Divine favor, arising from communion with 
God the Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ, could have inspired 
him with that burning zeal for God’s glory, and have sustained him 
amid the arduous labors which he was called to perform? This was 
that which gave a right direction to, and sanctified all his actions. It 
was this which made him so eminently useful in the cause of God, in 
the ministry of reconciliation, and which induced him to make every 
thing within his reach contribute to aid him in promoting the present 
and eternal salvation of a lost world. 

It ought not-to be concealed, that there was a peculiarity about the 
character of Dr. Clarke, which might subject him to the charge of 
egotism by those who did not enter into his views, and were not 
acquainted with the natural independence of his mind. This, doubt- 
less, arose from the clearness with which he apprehended truth, and 
the strong manner in which he fortified himself against the assaults of 
error. It was not from a slight view that he was led to form a judg- 
ment in respect to any subject, but from a deep, patient, and thorough 
investigation, surveying it in all its parts and various relations ; and 
having thus made his decision, he pronounced it with that firmness 
which some might eonstrue into unjustifiable dogmatism. Nor will 
we deny that he betrays, in some instances, that species of egotism 
which generally accompanies those who are fully confident of being 
right. But these are only occasional aberrations from that general 
line of modesty and moderation, which mark the conduct of all human 
beings whose minds are so formed, and whose habits of reflection and 
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observation have been such, as to enable them to grasp a subject with 
ease and clearness. This, however, is not the conduct of the egotist. 
He is one that betrays the emptiness of his mind by dogmatically pro- 
nouncing upon a subject without reflection, who contradicts almost 
self-evident propositions merely because he has never considered 
them, and who snarls at every thing which does not agree with his 
prejudices and prepossessions. When a well-informed man has to 
encounter one of these self-constituted judges, he needs a double share 
of patience, not because he is personally insulted, but because the 
majesty of truth is insulted and outraged. From these defects of cha- 
racter Dr. Clarke was happily freed. 

In regard to the great doctrines of God our Savior, the venerable 
Wesley was Dr. Clarke’s examplar. In this respect he found every 
thing ready for use. And ._it is no small confirmation of the truth of 
these doctrines, that all the researches of Dr. Clarke only tended to 
confirm him in the belief that they were the revealed truths of God ; 
and also that the discipline established by Wesley for the government 
of his societies, and the plan for preaching the Gospel, was according 
to apostolic and primitive order. Hence Dr. Clarke felt a strong 
attachment to Methodism in ull its parts, believing it to be admirably 
adapted to promote pure religion among men, declaring his conviction 
that his success in winning souls to Jesus Christ was most manifest 
when he insisted on the peculiarities of Methodism. But his strong 
attachment and tenacious adherence to these peculiarities did not 
prevent that liberal flow of soul toward other denominations, which 
characterize a truly catholic mind. This liberality of sentiment 
evinced itself in numerous occasions, and in none more manifestly 
than in his studied avoidance, as much as practicable, of all contro- 
versy. His own opinions he stated most clearly, unequivocally, and 
candidly, and then left others to think and speak for themselves. 

We may finally sum up all, in saying that Dr. Adam Clarke was 
distinguished as a good and great man—a pious Christian, a sound 
divine, and an eminent scholar. Those infirmities which are consist- 
ent with these excellences, he undoubtedly exhibited; for none of his 
friends ever claimed for him an infallible judgment, nor a perfectly 
faultless demeanor. 

We close what we have to say, by a few remarks upon his writings. 
These have already been enumerated in the preceding part of this 
review. 

It is to be expected that the productions of his pen will partake of 
the character of his mind, as they are but its development spread out 
before the reader, so that the character of the one is inferred from the 
features of the other. These therefore are all along distinguished by 
a deep vein of piety, of original thought and expression, and yet by a 
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simplicity in their style which shows that their author was much more 
solicitous to instruct the ignorant than he was to please the fastidious 
taste of the critic. Yet, such is the strength and importance of the 
thoughts which are recorded—the energy and perspicuity of the style 
—that the reader is seldom weary in perusing his pages, or at a loss 
to comprehend his meaning. In this respect he has given evidence 
that the most critical idea, the most profound and abstruse subject, 
may be so managed by the dexterous use of language, as to be easily 
brought within the comprehension of every reader of common ufder- 
standing. 

And this, too, is an evidence that Dr. Clarke wrote for the instruc- 
tion, and not for the amusement of his readers—that to develope the 
beauties, and to display the energies and value of truth, was his object 
—and not to dazzle you with ‘ high sounding words of vanity.’ How 
many miss the mark here! When we read some authors our atten- 
tion is perpetually drawn off from the maiter in hand to the manner of 
the writer; and we are either fatigued by the stiff and labored style in 
which the author has clothed his thoughts, or disgusted by perceiving 
a manifest effort to display himself, instead of instructing his reader. 

But with Dr. Clarke all is simplicity and energy, though his style is 
by no means destitute of that elegance which commends him as a 
writer to the most polished mind. We allow, indeed, that there is 
sometimes a carelessness manifest in some portions of his writings ; 
while, at other times, his frequent use of italics and capitals, with a 
view to arrest the reader’s attention, evinces a laudable desire to make 
every sentence tell on his understanding, memory, and conscience. 
Though these may be considered as defects which mar, in some mea- 
sure, the beauty of the typography, they serve, as they are intended to 
do, to awaken the reader’s attention to the importance of the subject 
under consideration, and to make him enter more fully into the author’s 
train of reflection and course of reasoning. This feature, while it 
must be reckoned among Dr. Clarke’s peculiarities, shows that he 
thought profoundly, and wished his readers to understand his thoughts 
and to profit by them. 

But for a full and particular view of his writings, they must be read 
and studied. They will richly compensate the student for his expense 
and labor, although he may not subscribe to all his opinions. With 
some of his sermons we are less pleased, than we are with other por- 
tions of his productions. Though they contain a rich vein of instruc- 
tive piety, of sound theological truth, and display withal the same 
characteristic peculiarity we have before noticed, there is nevertheless, 
at least in some of them, a tedious verbosity, probably arising out of 
Dr. Clarke’s habit of sifting every thing to the bottom, minutely 
explaining and amplifying every thing which seemed to grow out of 
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the subject. By this means he not only exhausts the subject, but 
draws largely upon the reader’s patience. ~But, as to his Commentary, 
and some select pieces, which he has given to the public, they never 
pall upon the mental appetite. By the interesting nature of the mat- 
ter, and the energetic, simple, and yet elegant character of the style 
in which they are written, they carry you along whether you will or 
not, pleased and edified by what you read. An accurate judge pro- 
nounced Dr. Clarke’s Life of Professor Porson to be one of the most 
finished pieces of composition of the kind which he ever had read. 
Though this eulogy may betray some spark of partiality in favor of 
the writer, yet it must be acknowledged that that production of Dr. 
Clarke’s pen should rank high among the literary works of the day. 
But that which enhances the worth of Dr. Clarke’s writings is the 
deep vein of piety which runs through them all. While he seemed to 
delight in luxuriating in the rich fields of literature and science, and to 
dig about the roots of the learned languages, he was still more de- 
lighted in drinking from the wells of salvation, and of partaking of the 
fruits with which the trees of righteousness were loaded. Having 
drank deeply from these wells, and continually feeding himself with 
this heavenly fruit, he was able, from his own experience, to lead 
others to the flowing fountain, that they might drink and be refreshed. 
He was never, indeed, more at home than when explaining and de- 
fending those truths of the Gospel which relate to experimental and 
practical godliness. And the manner in which he spoke upon these 
subjects shows that he spoke of what he had seen and felt. As a 
sample of this, we give the following extract from his note on Ephe- 
sians iii, 19: That ye may be filled with all the fulness of God :— 


‘ Among all the great sayings in this prayer, this is the greatest. To 
be FILLED with God, is a great thing; to be filled with the rULNESS 
of God, is still greater ; but to be filled with aut the fulness of God, 
utterly bewilders the sense, and confounds the understanding. 

Most people, in quoting these words, endeavor to correct or ex- 
plain the apostle, by adding the word communicable ; but this is as idle 
as it is useless and impertinent. The apostle means what he says; 
and would be understood in his own meaning. By the fulness of God, 
we are to understand all those gifts and graces which He has promised 
to bestow on man; and which He dispenses to the Church. To be 
filled with all the fulness of God, is to have the whole soul filled with 
meekness, gentleness, goodness, love, justice, holiness, mercy, and 
truth. And, as what God fills, neither sin nor Satan can fill; conse- 
quently it implies that the soul shall be emptied of sin; that sin shall 
neither have dominion over it, nor a being zn it. It is impossible for 
us to understand these words in a lower sense than this. But hovw 
much more they imply (for more they do imply) I cannot tell. As 
there is no end to the merits of Christ, no bounds to the mercy and 
love of God, no limits to the improvability of the human soul; so 
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there can be no bounds set to the saving influence which God will 
dispense to the heart of every believer. We may ask, and we shall 
recetve ; and our joy shall be full.’ 

With this extract we close what we have to say on the life and 
writings of Dr. Adam Clarke. 





VILLERS’ ESSAY ON THE SPIRIT AND INFLUENCE OF 
THE REFORMATION. 

An Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation; a work 
which obtained the prize on the following question, proposed by the 
National Institute of France :—* What has been the influence of the 
Reformation by Luther on the political situation of the different 
states of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge?? By C. Vir- 
LERS, some time Professor of Philosophy in the Unwersity of Got- 
tingen. Translated from the French, with an Introductory Essay, 
by Samuet Mitter, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N. J. 


WE cannot gay that this book perfectly answers our expectation. 
The author, no doubt, philosophizes accurately enough on the causes 
which preceded and finally produced the reformation; but it seems 
to us that he does not sufficiently recognize the hand of God in this 
mighty event. An event which produced results so beneficial to man- 
kind—which wrought a revolution in men’s faith, opinions, and prac- 
tices, of such a radical and extensive character—which. conferred 
benefits so illustrious and lasting, affecting the temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal interests of so many millions of immortal beings—should not 
be looked upon merely with the eye of a cool, calculating philosophy, 
but should inspire that enthusiasm of soul which can be enkindled only 
at the altar of God. We do not, indeed, say that Mr. Villers refuses 
to recognize the hand of God in the production of these grand results. 
He speaks respectfully of Christianity, professes faith in the Divinity 
of its Author, and eulogizes the reformation as the offspring of a mag- 
nificent chain of causes under the management of an all-controlling 
energy ; but, at the same time, it appears to us, that he does not dis- 
tinguish with sufficient clearness between those causes which produce 
great political events by means of human agencies and the natural 
course of things, and that direct efficient agency of the Holy Spirit 
operating upon the human heart, which alone can produce spiritual 
regeneration, and effectuate that mighty revolution in morals and 
manners which mark and characterize the progress of pure Chris- 
tianity. If Catholicism and its attendant evils be viewed simply as the 
offspring of those corruptions which grew out of a long abuse of a 
mere human institution; and if Protestantism be considered as the 
result of the human mind, acting under the ordinary impulses excited 
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by a combination of circumstances tending to arouse it from its stupor 
and slavery ; Mr. Villers’s theory may be sustained without any other 
aid than is generally supposed necessary for the production of any 
merely human enterprise. But surely the grand epoch of the refor- 
mation ought not to be thus viewed. On the contrary, it seems to 
have been one of those occurrences on which the rays of Divine light 
shone with a brilliancy which eclipsed all human wisdom, and which 
implied an agency far transcending, in the grandeur of its operations 
and the beneficence of its results, all merely human agencies. No 
previously digested plan led to these results. When Luther com- 
menced his researches, he never dreamed of sapping the foundations 
of the Roman hierarchy. He considered himself a dutiful son of 
‘holy mother ;’ and trembled at the thought of striking a blow which 
would injuriously affect her vitals. Had he aimed at the overthrow 
of the papal hierarchy, he would doubtless have digested his plans in 
secret ; and when brought into action, we should have beheld the de- 
velopment of a well-arranged system of operation, combining the 
wisdom of the serpent with the sagacity of a crafty politician, directing 
his efforts to uproot the whole fabric of papacy at a stroke. But no 
such thing appears. Being struck with the enormous sin cloaked 
under the sale of indulgences, he stepped’ forth from his cloister to 
check the progress of the evil, without even thinking that he was com- 
mencing in a career of opposition to the pope and his adherents, 
which should be the means of transmitting his name to posterity as 
one of the most daring and intrepid of reformers. Here was no pre- 
viously formed design on his part. But the design of God is very 
apparent. His providence and agency led forth His servant in a path 
that he knew not. His eternal Spirit clothed the mind of Luther with 
wisdom, inspired him with boldness, and fully harnessed him for the 
work. The instrument was fitted for its use. 

As a sample of the mode of reasoning adopted by Mr. Villers, we 
give the following extract :— 


‘It is not possible to engage in an inquiry into the effects of the 
reformation, without being, in some degree, obliged to give way to this 
reflection :—‘*Is not the great event, which I consider as a cause, in 
itself so much a simple result of other causes which have preceded it, 
that the true origin of all that has followed it must be referred to them, 
and not to it, which has only been an intermedium?” Without doubt 
such is the situation of the mind in these researches. While it looks 
forward, its point of departure seems to be the fixed base from whence 
all the successive steps proceed. If its looks are turned back, the 
first point appears to it only the necessary consequence of those which 
have preeeded it, and as a passage to arrive at those which follow. 
To the mental eye, every cause, in ascending, becomes a simple 
effect; each effect becomes, in its turn, a cause, in descending. The 
inclination which we feel to attribute every thing which follows an 
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event to the event itself, as though it was the cause of it, is the clew 
which guides us in the arrangement of historical facts; it is the law 
of cohesion by which the present is united to the past. To proceed 
in this manner from the effect to the cause, until we reach a first cause, 
subsisting by itself, and which cannot be the effect of any other cause, 
is a necessary consequence of our knowledge, which seeks an abso- 
lute principle to build its speculations on. It is on this slippery path 
that metaphysies is lost. A man who, without knowing the nature of 
the course of a river, should arrive on its banks, seeing it here gliding 
through an extensive plain, there confined within narrow valleys, in 
another place foaming beneath the precipice of a cataract; this man 
would take the first turning where it might be concealed by a projec- 
tion, for the origin of the river; ascending higher, a new turn, the 
cataract will occasion the same illusion; at length, he reaches its 
source, he takes the mountain from which it issues for the first cause 
ofthe river; but he will soon think that the sides of the mountain 
would be exhausted by so continual a torrent; he will see clouds col- 
lected, the rains, without which the dried mountain could not supply a 
spring. Then the clouds become the first cause; but it was the 
winds which brought these here, by passing over vast seas ; but it was 
the sun who attracted the clouds from the sea; but whence arises this 
power of the sun? Behold him then soon entangled in the researches 
of speculative physics, by seeking a cause, an absolute foundation, 
from which he may finally deduce the explanation of so many pheno- 
mena. 

Thus, the historian who inquires what was the cause which led to 
the reduction of the authority of the popes, to the terrible thirty years’ 
war, to the humiliation of the house of Austria, the establishment of a 
powerful opposition in the heart of the empire, the foundation of Hol- 
land as a free state, and so of other occurrences, will, at first, see the 
origin of all these events in the reformation, and will attribute them 
absolutely to its influence. But urging his inquiries farther, he dis- 
covers that this reformation itself is evidently only a necessary result 
of other circumstances which precede it, an event of the sixteenth 
century, with which ,he fifteenth, to use the expression of Letbnitz, 
was pregnant; at most, the cataract of the river. How many are 
there who are still of opinion they have found the first cause of the 
French revolution in the deficit, in the convocation of the states-gene- 
ral, in the tiers-efat, in the curates! Others, who carry their views a 
little farther, attribute it to the parliament /Maupeou, the extinction of 
the Jesuits, &c. They are all right in that limited point of view which 
they have taken. Those, however, who contemplate the progress of 
human nature during a succession of ages, see this enormous, mass 
of individual cases roll on, each of which, animated by its interest, its 
passions, and its peculiar spirit, seems desirous to counteract the pro- 
gress of all the others; but notwithstanding their infinite diversity, all 
these motives have common features tending toward certain ends; 
which finally are the same ; these features, these tendencies common 
to all, form a collection of powers, or rather a single power, which is 
that of the human race, that of a universal spirit, which, concealed 
through ages, guides and governs them. Under the dominion of pro- 
vidence, (that sun of the moral world, to use again the expression of 
Vor. V.—July, 1834. 25 
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a philosopher,) this spirit of humanity, by its continual action, prepares 
and disposes events. This great revolution which surprises us, is 
only a product, a result, a striking manifestation. Is it therefore to it, 
is it not rather to the influence of the causes, which have themselves 
preceded and led to it, that the events which have followed it should 
be attributed ? 

In the case in question, therefore, it is requisite for the historian to 
attend to what had passed before the great event which he examines ; 
to ascertain the influence of the causes by which the event itself was 
brought about, and in what degree these same causes have influenced 
the series of subsequent events. It is also requisite for him to consi- 
der what would have happened through the slow and progressive 
course of humanity, which is sometimes called the natural course of 
things, if the great event, if the convulsion in question, had not super- 
vened. Finally, he must determine what particular modifications in 
its results have been occasioned by the proper and individual character 
of this event; the character of the age and of the nation in which it 
occurred, and that of the men who had the prineipal share in it.’ 


This is all very plausible. But is it the whole truth? Does it dive 
to the bottom of these things? The machinery is set to work; but 
where is the great moving hand, which gives life and motion to all 
those mstruments? It is true, the ‘ dominion of Providence’ is slightly 
alluded to, as ‘ that sun of the moral world,’ which, ‘ by its continual 
action, prepares and disposes events;’ but nothing more seems in- 
tended by this allusion than the ordinary operations of those general 
laws of nature which a mere believer in natural religion may recog- 
nize. That all-controlling energy which is brought prominently to 
view in the book of Revelation, and which is so sublimely developed 
in the actions of Divine Providence and the rich displays of redeem- 
ing mercy, is but dimly seen and faintly acknowledged in this cold 
allusion to the Divine hand. It is true, that the grand machinery, by 
which the eventful epoch of the reformation was achieved, was strange- 
ly mixed up with good and bad materials; the actors in the great 
drama often intending any thing else, if we may judge of men’s motives 
by their actions, than the advancement of God’s glory and the happi- 
ness of mankind. While we exempt Luther himself, and some of his 
coadjutors, from aiming at any thing short of ascertaining and promul- 
gating the truth, for the sole purpose of exalting God’s righteousness 
in the promotion of pure and undefiled religion, it is certain that many 
who were carried along in this mighty movement were as blind to the 
truth, and as regardless of the glory of Jesus Christ, as was the pope 
himself; and therefore they could no otherwise have contributed to 
the promotion of this event than as they were used by an overruling 
hand to accomplish that which they never intended, just in the same 
sense as the Jews contributed to the redemption of the world by cla- 
moring for the death of Jesus Christ. - 
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As a proof of the truth of this remark, we will select only Henry 
VIIIL., king of England. For writing against Luther, and in defence 
of popery, he obtained from his holiness the title of ‘ Defender of the 
faith ;’ a title which all his successors on the throne of England, Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics, have ever since retained. Soon after, 
when the pope refused to grant him a divorce from his lawful wife, 
that he might gratify his libidinous desires, Henry abjured the pope’s 
authority, and assumed, in his own person, the supreme head of the 
Church ; and thus strengthened the cause of the reformation from the 
same motives with which he wrote against Luther. Nor does any one 
spot of Christian virtue thereafter appear in the conduct of this haughty 
and tyrannical prince to redeem him from the obloquy so justly thrown 
upon him by his popish adversaries, and by impartial Protestant his- 
torians. And notwithstanding the course he pursued tended to thwart 
the designs of the pope, and to shake to its foundations the papal 
hierarchy, and to strengthen the cause of the Protestants, he appears 
to have been actuated by the same motives in striving to prostrate the 
power of the pope, as when persecuting his own subjects for opposing 
his usurped authority over their consciences. All he did was with a 
view to his own aggrandizement in the establishment of his secular 
and ecclesiastical power. In throwing off, therefore, the despotism of 
Rome, the people of England simply exchanged one tyrant for ano- 
ther; while the latter evinced, on all occasions, the samo lustful 
desire, the same haughty demeanor, the same contempt for the rights 
and liberties of the people, and the same insatiable ambition after a 
lordly dominion over the souls and bodies of men, in all things secular 
and ecclesiastical, which had ever, even in the worst times, distin- 
guished and disgraced the Roman hierarchy. Nor were the means 
to which he resorted less reprehensible than his general conduct. 
Had his tyrannical laws been executed, which he from time to time 
enacted, few men of consideration would have been left unbeheaded, 
80 various, contradictory, unjust, and unmerciful, were the acts of his 
administration.* To his simple dicta were the parliament as quies- 


* The biographer of Cranmer, speaking of the acts of the British parliament in 
1539-1541, introduces an account of a contest which arose on a bill which was 
brought forward at the instigation of King Henry, enforcing obedience to the pecu- 
liarities of the Roman Catholic requisitions. The bill originated from an inquiry 
on the following queries :-— 

1. Whether the real body of Christ was present in the eucharist, without any 
transubstantiation. 

2. Whether that sacrament should be administered in both kinds to the laity. 

3. Whether vows of chastity, made by men or women, are binding by the law 
of God. 

4, Whether the same law warrants the celebration of private masees. 
5. Whether it allows the marriage of priests. 
6. Whether it makes auricular confession necessary. 
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cent as the most abject slave is to the will of his master. To what 
human causes shall we ascribe those results which originated from the 
actions of such an agent? Henry VIII. was in the hand of God as 
the Assyrian monarch was, when he was sent as the ‘rod of His 
indignation to punish a hypocritical nation.’ 

And many of the other actors in that drama were equally good, and 
no better than he. But, in the midst of these jarring elements, we 
behold One who sitteth above the waters, ‘whom winds and seas 
obey,’ and who, even in the midst of the whirlwind, was guiding the 
tumbling ship, in which the reformers had embarked, toward its des- 
tined port. In this way God ‘maketh the wrath of man to praise 
Him, while the remainder of wrath He doth restrain.’ The same 
almighty and infinitely good Being, who checked and overruled the 
malicious designs and evil conduct of Joseph’s brethren, so as to 
make them subserve His gracious purposes of mercy to the human 
family, controlled the haughty spirit of Henry VIII., and others who 
acted with him, for the development of His benevolent designs toward 
the nations of the earth. 

Let no one, however, so interpret these remarks, as to make them 
infringe upon the free, responsible agency of those human instruments. 
In all they did they acted freely. But there are certain limits to free 
agency itself, beyond which men cannot go; and God claims and 
exereises the sovereign right of directing, without at all infringing 
upon the just accountability of man, his designs into a channel ‘quite 
different from what he intended. Thus Henry, in his opposition to 
the pope, designed merely the gratification of his libidinous appetite, 
and his thirst for civil dominion ; and in pursuing this design he unin- 
tentionally contributed to the overthrow of popery in his kingdom, and 
the establishment of Protestantism. He, therefore, was the wilfully 
blind tool in the hands of Divine Providence in-accomplishing that 
which he never intended. The good, the amiable, the intrepid and 
pious Cranmer, was thus sheltered under the wing of that haughty 


After a long and spirited debate, in which Cranmer took a decided stand against 
the passage of the bill, maintaining a vigorous opposition, with great force of argu- 
ment and eloquence, the law was passed which condemned all those things. Thus, 
‘by this act,? adds the historian, ‘the six points debated were all established in 
favor of the Roman Catholics. It fully maintained the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, and the practice of communion in one kind. It affirmed that priests were 
forbidden to marry—that vows of chastity are binding—that private masses are 
agreeable to the Divine law—and, lastly, that auricular confession is expedient and 
necessary. The penalties it inflicted were horrible. It condemned to the stake all 
who should speak, preach, or write against the established, sacramental doctrine ; 
and it doomed to the death of felons all who should preach or dispute against the 
other five. The due execution of those frightful provisions was entrusted to com- 
missioners, assisted by a jury; and incumbents were reminded from the pulpit of 
the blessing thus provided for them.’ 
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prince ; while the former labored most sincerely and assiduously for 
the promotion of the truth as it is in Jesus. Though it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile some of the acts of the primate’s administration 
with a pure conscience, yet we cannot but admire the firmness with 
which he maintained himself in the midst of that turbulent period, and 
finally, not only escaped the censure, but also secured the good will 
and protection of the tyrant. So that the preservation of Daniel at the 
haughty court of Nebuchadnezzar, and subsequently under the volup- 
tuous reign of Belteshazzar, by an invisible hand, was not more appa- 
rent, nor more strikingly illustrative of the special care of Divine 
Providence, than was the protection of Cranmer and his associates, 
who were actuated by kindred feelings and views, during the critical 
days of his and their lives. What else but an invisible hand could 
have restrained the virulent passions and wayward disposition of such a 
man as Henry VIII? The fiery furnace, through which those first 
reformers of England passed, was prevented from consuming them 
alive, being tempered and checked by Him, who worketh all things 
after the counsel of His own will. But the following extract gives a 
true picture of things in England, as far as it extends :— 


‘Among the passions of Henry VIII., king of England, must be 
reckoned that which he had for St. Thomas Aquinas. His veneration 
for this vigorous champion of the Roman orthodoxy was carried so far, 
that Luther having contradicted St. Thomas with acumen, Henry 
thought himself bound to enter the lists and defend his master. He 
therefore wrote a treatise, or assertion of the seven sacraments, against 
Luther, who admitted of no more than two. The latter treated his 
new adversary as his equal, and ridiculed him. The king doctor con- 
ceived a violent hatred against him. The pope, who perhaps laughed 
as much at the book as Luther did, gave its author all the consolation 
he was able, and conferred on him the title of Defender of the faith. 
Six years had not elapsed when Henry, unfaithful to the pope, sepa- 
rated with his kingdom from the holy see, preserving, however, his 
title of Defender of the faith, which his successors still retain. This 


- first step was the foundation of a series of revolutions and evils, which 


have scarcely ceased, at this time, to distract the three kingdoms ; for 
the late weit in Ireland were also a consequence of it. The refor- 
mation has not produced such extravagant and contradictory effects in 
any other country. The insulated situation of Great Britain, as well 
as the saturnine and invincible character of its inhabitants, contributed 
to them. The neighboring nations were unable to give effective 
assistance to either party, and the internal activity could not act exter- 
nally. When a conflagration takes place in a building so inaccessible, 
it must burn within it, and the flame only ceases when it cannot find 
aliment. Other causes have also contributed to these vigorous and 
long discords in the English Church, and it is necessary to point 
them out. 

In the first place, Henry did not intend to become a Protestant ; he 
only wanted to espouse the beautiful Anne Boleyn. But to accom- 
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plish this the pope’s consent to the divorce of Henry from his first 
wife, sister to the Emperor Charles V., was necessary. The pope, 
who, in other circumstances, would doubtless have been more com- 
plaisant, decided in favor of him, who, of the two princes, appeared 
the most formidable, and refused his consent to the divorce. Henry, 
enraged that the pope should dare to thwart his love, declared himself 
head of the Church of England, and prohibited all intercourse with 
Rome; he was excommunicated, by way of reprisal. But he hated 
Luther at least as much as the pope; and during his reign it was as 
dangerous to pass for a Protestant as for a Catholic. He gave an 
episcopal constitution to the Church, in which, with little more excep- 
tiog than the monks, whose possessions he seized, the ancient edifice 
of the hierarchy remained almost entire, and in which he very closely 
and very despotically acted the part of the sovereign pontiff. This 
was doing either too much or too little. The universal crisis did not 
admit of half measures. The German reform had found many parti- 
zans in England, and a considerable number of minds were devoted 
to it. The greater part of them were discontented to find their attempt 
frustrated, and made very little difference between the Catholics and 
the Episcopalians. The signal of rebellion against Rome was given ; 
it was easy to foresee that it would not willingly stop half way. This 
was the first cause of the troubles. The determined Protestants, as 
well as the Catholics, became sworn enemies to the Episcopalians, 
and to the government which supported them. 

Second cause. Far from a constant perseverance in this half refor- 
mation of Henry VIII., nothing was seen in the succeeding reigns but 
retractions and sudden and violent transitions from Protestantism to 
papism and from papism to episcopacy. After Edward VI., whose 
reign was too short, had made a step toward the reformation, followed 
the reign of the Catholic and bigoted Mary, daughter‘of the princess 
who had been repudiated by Henry, brought up in Spain, under the 
eye of her mother, in hatred to Protestantism and episcopacy. She 
had scarcely ascended the throne when che married her relation, the 
sanguinary Philip, afterward king of Spain. ll that had been done 
by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. was overturned ; the Protestants and 
Episcopalians were displaced, expelled, persecuted, and inhumanly 
massacred. Four bishops, among whom was the virtuous patriot - 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, were burnt alive. Every place 
was filled with the most intolerant Catholics. The animosity of the 
different parties was carried to its utmost pitch. A reign of five years, 
from 1553 to 1558, was sufficient for Mary and her popish theologians 
to disperse the venom of civil wars, and the most implacable hatreds, 
over unhappy England. The Protestants, persecuted by her, fled in 
multitudes to Germany, Switzerland, and more particularly to Geneva, 
from whence they afterward carried back the republican ideas of the 
Anabaptists and Calvinists, which, combined’ with the acrimony of 
exile, rendered the explosion so fatal to their country. 

If Henry VIII. had prudently adopted Luther’s reform, and his 
successors had persisted in it, the island would probably have re- 
mained as tranquil as Sweden and Denmark did in the end. Eliza- 
beth succeeded Mary, and re-established the reform, retaining the 
episcopacy. The new ecclesiastical system was published in London, 
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by a national council, in 1563, and called the act of uniformity. It 
was intended to bring all parties to a union by its means: but the 
time had passed ; the minds of men had become too ulcerated, their 
heads too eccentric. The separation of Nonconformists, Puritans, 
and Presbyterians, from the Episcopal Church, became more obvious 
and more injurious. To complete the confusion, the Irish had re- 
mained Catholics. It was here that Philip of Spain, enraged against 
Elizabeth, who had refused him her hand, and supported his rebellious 
subjects in the low countries, employed his intrigues, scattered gold, 
and endeavoured to stir up a revolt: he was seconded by Rome, . 
France, and Mary, queen of Scotland, who afterward perished by the 
axe of the executioner, in the hands of her rival. 

The long war, replete with animosity, which from that time raged 
furiously between England and Spain, rendered the first of these 
powers ambitious of ravishing all its advantages from her adversary, 
and of rivalling it in all points. ‘The English marine takes date from 
this period of inimical emulation. Subsequent to the discovery of 
America, Spain rode triumphant on the seas, which she covered with 
her vessels. Elizabeth constructed fleets, formed sailors, and endea- 
vored to make head against Philip on this element. The latter, who 
believed himself to be king of England, because the pope had con- 
ferred its crown upon him, and Elizabeth, being excommunicated 
and a heretic, could no longer possess it, prepared a fleet, which still 
retains the nickname of invincible, but which was destroyed by the 
English and ihe winds, for the conquest of his kingdom. Thus, with 
an action of such splendor, began the marine of England; and it is 
with reason that its foundation, as well as that of the Dutch marine, 
is attributed to the events produced by the reformation, while the 
spoils of the clergy assisted both governments in this expensive under- 
taking. 

To the immortal Elizabeth succeeded James I., king of Scotland, 
an enemy to the Presbyterians, who predominated in that kingdom, 
and revolted against him, for having attempted to put them on the 
footing of the Episcopal Church. His reign is a tissue of erroneous 
measures, which displeased all parties. He married his son td a 
Catholic princess of the house of France, after having offended the 
nation by a project of marriage between the same son and a Spanish 
princess. His faults prepared all the misfortunes of the reign of 
Charles I. When the latter came to the throne, every disposable part 
of the possessions of the clergy had been lavished in the preceding 
reigns, either on favorites or enemies of the throne, whose minds it 
had been employed in seducing and retaining; or applied to the 
expenses of the new marine, or the wars with Spain. The unfortu- 
nate Charles found himself without resources, and constrained inces- 
santly to demand imposts from a lower house, which, having become 
almost wholly Presbyterian, insolently refused them, or shackled him 
with intolerable conditions to obtain them. Hence his necessity for 
having recourse to every illegal method of establishing new levies. 
Favorable tothe Catholics, like his father, and consequently a greater 
friend to the Episcopalians than to the Presbyterians, he endeavored 
to complete the work of James, by establishing episcopacy in Scot- 
land. By this step he drove the inhabitants of that kingdom into open 
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rebellion, and he made war upon his subjects of Scotland with an 
army of English, who were very nearly as little attached to him; 
leaving behind him, in London, a parliament as greatly to be dreaded 
by him as the Scotch convention. From this religious and political 
fermentation arose a powerful sect of Independents, who made them- 
selves masters of the commons, expelled the lords from the upper 
house, and began by compelling the unfortunate Charles, already at 
his last resource, to give up his faithful minister Strafford to the exe- 
cutioner. The new parliament declared itself exempt from the royal 
prorogation ; deposed and persecuted the Episcopalians, disposed of 
the places, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, to the most violent, to 
men without conduct, without shame, and frequently of the lowest 
class of the people. They secretly excited the rebels of Ireland, and 
at the same time refused the king every means of reducing them ; 
and when, at length, exhausting his last resources, Charles assembled 
an army to give them battle, the Independents had the address to bring 
this army over to oppose the unfortunate king. Abandoned by it, he 
threw himself into the hands of the Scotch, who delivered him up to 
the English. The weak party of the royalists took up arms in vain. 
Cromwell subdued them, and reigned more despotically than any mo- 
narch would have dared to do; and as the parliament, already muti- 
lated by him, did not conduct itself to his liking, he dissolved and 
dismissed them. ‘The crowned head fell upon the scaffold. The 
implacable and inveterate hatred which had been restrained by the 
soldiers of the protector, while he lived, broke out during the anarchy 
which succeeded his reign. The most discordant political opinions 
were united with the most extravagant and religious opinions. Mas- 
sacres, executions, and civil war, desolated the face of three kingdoms, 
From having abused every religious principle, and carried them to 
excess, they all fell indiscriminately into discredit: atheism, libertin- 
ism, and a contempt for every law, Divine or human, succeeded them. 
In this state of things Charles II. ascended the throne; favored 
Catholicism again in secret, and episcopacy openly ; married a Catholic 
princess, who drew a multitude of foreigners of this sect into the 
kingdom; and made war upon Protestant Holland, the ancient ally of 
England. 

At each of these changes, so sudden and so numerous, and: which 
were the principal source of all the misfortunes of England, those who 
adhered to the oppressed party took refuge in vast numbers beyond 
the seas; the Protestants, as has been said, in Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and America; the Catholics in France and Italy, where 
their fanaticism acquired new strength, and whither they were followed 
by the Episcopalians, who, in that situation, generally became Catho- 
lics. In fact, it was there that James II., who succeeded Charles II., 
became so. His impolitic attempts to establish popery in England 
only served to carry the animosity and confusion to its height; he lost 
his crown, and died in exile. His daughter Mary, a true Protestant, 
and his son-in-law, William of Orange, were called by the nation to 
fill the throne. Their wisdom began to still this long tempest. It 
was a long time before the roaring of the waves ceased ; but a solemn 
act of succession having excluded the Catholic princes, the Protestant 
house of Hanover came to the throne of England; and by a mild and 
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uniform government has gradually calmed the agitation of the ancient 
arties. 
’ Now when this terrible crisis is appeased, what remains to the 
nation from it?’ The energy arising from long civil commotions ; the 
melancholy produced by the recollection of them ; the profound love 
of liberty, for which so much blood has been shed: the tendency to 
mediation left by religious exaltation; and the toleration of all opi- 
nions, which is the natural successor of the intoxication of fanaticism. 

One great error in the English monarchs was the belief that the 
episcopal system was a support to the throne; a feeble prop, which 
so easily carried with it in its fall the throne which depended upon it, 
and of which it could not in any case retard the ruin. In the dark 
period which preceded Luther, the support of the clergy was of import- 
ance to princes; but since his appearance, the Church, protected in 
its external government by the civil power, should limit its activity to 
the simple encouragement of good morals in the state, through the 
influence of religion. 

The reformation, which has been a benefit to other countries, was 
the most grievous of scourges to unfortunate Ireland. Treated as a 
conquered people, and for a long time at the discretion of the English, 
the Irish remained obstinately Catholic, precisely because their 
oppressors wanted them to be Protestant. Their ehains became con- 
sequently heavier: their island was filled with rapacious English, who 
possessed themselves of almost all the estates. The despair of these 
irritated men at length broke out with fury in 1641. The consequence 
was a massaere through the island of upward of one hundred thousand 
Protestants. Cromwell afterward took vengeance on them, and gave 
nearly the whole of Ireland to his soldiers. William III. founded a 
legal and constitutional tyranny there. The Catholics were deprived 
of civil life, of property, of instruction itself: it was his pleasure to 
convert them into hordes of rude, barbarous beggars ; anid they have 
revenged themselves like barbarians whenever an opportunity has 
offered. Such resentments last, and are transmitted to remote gene- 
rations. During the last war, the Irish gave many strong prdofs that 
several reigns of tolerance had not been able effectually to eradicate 
their strong animosity against the English.’ : 


In tracing the history of the reformation in that country, M. Villers 
should have ascended to its source, by bringing into view the name 
and labors of Wickliff, who gave the first motion to the wheel of 
‘reformation in England. His name, therefore, ought ever to stand 
foremost in the list of those dauntless spirits who encountered with 
such boldness and intrepidity the miscreants of the apostate Church 
of Rome. 


‘Renowned Bairannia! when thy faithless knee 
Bow’d to the idol, and thy recreant breast, 
Degenerate, bore the stamp by Rome impress’d! 
Then to thy Wickuirr’s lamp, their torch, they lent 
Its kindling blaze, through thy deep darkness sent ; 
A living beam, that broke the cheerless night, 
Nlustrious presage of approaching light ; 
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Light which ere long illumed the sacred page, 
‘Franspierced the veil, and to a wondering age 

Disclosing oracles of truth Divine, 

Made in thy native phrase their priceless treasures shine.’ 


This tribute of praise to Wickliff is no more than his just due, as 
he was among the first, if not indeed the very first, who translated 
the sacred Scriptures, or, as our poet expresses it, ‘made their 
priceless treasures shine’ in the ‘native phrase’ of England. Wick- 
liff also adopted measures for the more general diffusion of evangeli- 
cal principles throughout Great Britain, for which he was twice 
summoned before a council at Lambeth to give an account of his 
doctrines ; but, being supported by the duke of Lancaster, was both 
times dismissed without condemnation. His followers were called 
Lollards ; a name first given to the supposed followers of Walter 
Lollard, a Dutchman of remarkable piety and eloquence, and who 
taught doctrines corresponding to those afterward promulgated by 
Wickliff. In 1382, the archbishop of Canterbury called another 
council to deliberate upon the doctrines of Wickliff; and while they 
were piously employed in condemning twenty-four propositions which 
they had sedulously selected from his writings as heretical, because 
they militated against the dogmas of the Church of Rome, Wickliff 
escaped from their merciless hands, by being taken to his reward in 
heaven, leaving behind him many works to bear testimony+.to his 
learning and zeal, which he employed in the cause of God. Before, 
therefore, the name of Luther was known, this extraordinary man had 
planted the seeds of Protestantism in the English soil, from which 
afterward sprung up those trees of righteousness, whose fruitful boughs 
have extended their shade over both hemispheres. 

In speaking of the results of the reformation in the different states 
included in the Protestant world, Mr. Villers alludes to the United 
States of America. In this allusion, however, while it is highly com- 
plimentary to our civil and religious rights and privileges, he evinces 
a great want of information, or, otherwise, great negligence, in respect 
to the history and settlements of this country. He speaks of those 
persecuted emigrants from the old countries as taking ‘ refuge in the 
solitudes of Pennsylvania,’ where they ‘ acquired peace and toleration.’ 
Through this contracted view of the original settlements of America, 
he applies to the single state of Pennsylvania, what can only be said 
in truth of the original thirteen United Colonies, afterward forming 
the independent United States of America. We can hardly suppose 
that a gentleman so well informed on all general subjects, as Mr. 
Villers appears to be, could have been ignorant of the true state of 
things here ; nor does he appear to be at all prejudiced against our 
civil institutions; and hence we infer that he penned the paragraph 
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under consideration in a moment of forgetfulness. That he thought 
favorably of the principles which led to our national independence, we 
infer from the following remarks respecting the influence which the 
American revolution has had upon some of the states of Europe. 
He says :— 


‘It is sufficient to name this new state, which is wholly European 
upon the soil of America, to bring to mind that it was created by the 
partisans of reform and of liberty, flying from the oppression and into- 
lerance of parties. If the English emigrants who had sought shelter 
on the continent of Europe, during the course of the. troubles which 
have been spoken of, brought back with them the seeds of discord and 
of hatred, those who took refuge in the solitudes of Pennsylvania, 
acquired peace and toleration there. They founded Philadelphia, the 
city of brothers ; certainly the most pleasing name that ever was borne 
by the residence of man. Escaped from the tempests to this distant 
coast, restored to nature and the primitive destination of the human 
race, these colonists, who had taken their knowledge with them, had 
leisure to reflect on the origin and rights of societies—on the respec- 
tive duties of governments and nations. Having beside an entirely 
new political body to organize, the elements of legislation must neces- 
sarily engage their attention first. We have consequently received 
from thence some admirable precepts, and still more admirable 
examples. It is known that after having returned under the dominion 
of the mother country, this association of free and energetic men, of 
almost all countries, afterward determined to resume the rights of 
governing themselves. Louis XVI. seconded them in this enterprise, 
and sent an army thither. The French who composed it came as 
friends among these republicans, were admitted into their confidence, 
and, for the first time, saw this spectacle to them so surprising, of sim- 
plicity of manners, of evangelical peace, among men who supported 
their rights. Reflection arose within them; they compared the prin- 
ciples and the government of their own country with what they ob- 
served among the descendants of Penn; and it is notorious how 
eminently these Frenchmen, who were thus made soldiers of liberty 
by a monarch, showed themselves to be so in effect, during the first 
years of the revolution. Among the great number of proximate and 
remote causes which contributed to it, the American republic, and the 
reformation from which it sprang, must not be forgotten. 

This state, still weak, at a distance from Europe, has not hitherto 
had much direct influence on the political system. But who can cal- 
culate that which it may one day acquire on the colonial and com- 
mercial system so important to Europe? Who can foretell all that 
may result in the two worlds, from the seductive example of the inde- 
pendence conquered by the Americans? what new position would the 
world assume if this example was followed? and without doubt it will 
be in the end. Thus two Saxon monks will have changed the face 
of the globe. The Dominican Tetzel came impudently to preach 
indulgences at the gates of Wittemberg;‘ the open and vehement 
Luther was indignant at it; he raised his voice against the indul- 
gences; and all Europe was affected, put into a ferment, and in- 
flamed. A new order of things was the result; powerful republics 
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were founded. Their principles, still more powerful than their arms, 
were introduced into all nations. Hence arose great revolutions, and 
those which may yet arise are, doubtless, incalculable.’ 


Happy will it be for us as a people, and also for the world in general, 
if we maintain those principles of civil and religious liberty which laid 
the foundation of our national. independence ; and which, being car- 
ried out into practical operation, have won for us a name and title of 
respect among the nations of the earth. The principles of pure demo- 
cracy have generally been productive of intestine animosities and 
divisions, which have terminated in the overthrow of that rational 
liberty, which alone can secure the just rights and privileges. of the 
citizen. To guard against evils so much to be deprecated by every 
sober man, and well wisher to human happiness, the framers of our 
government endeavored to strengthen it with the federal representative 
system, so as to prevent the reign of that wild democracy which 
fattens itself on the spoils of the many, and which, in its mad career 
of levelling all distinctions in human society, demolishes every vestige 
of order and good government. We see, nevertheless, a continual 
tendency to descend, ‘by gradual and almost imperceptible steps, from 
that high eminence on which the constitution of our country placed 
us—and which, if occupied with becoming dignity and independence, 
would, under the blessing of God, perpetuate our national existence 
and happiness—to that wild and ranting democracy, which, when once 
let loose upon community, uproots the foundations of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and ends in that anarchy and confusion which is destruc- 
tive of the peace and safety of the state and of the Church. 

These are by no means fanciful speculations. The history of 
Greece and Rome, and of every free state which has existed from 
the foundation of the world, confirms the truth of these remarks. 
While just laws reigned, the liberty of the citizen was safe. But 
when the people at large took the reins of government into their own 
hands, assumed the right of dictating laws in popular assemblies, and 
of deposing all who opposed their arbitrary will, liberty expired upon 
the scaffold which folly had erected, and the peace and safety of the 
commonwealth were sacrificed upon the altar, which the maddened 
fury of the intoxicated populace, alike regardless of law and right, had 
setup. These extremes of democracy have always been the blind 
pioneers of tyranny. This was the case, not only in ancient Greece 
and Rome, but also in modern France. With what maddened cupi- 
dity did one form of revolutionary democracy yield to the tempest of 
another, until finally they all ended in the establishment of a ‘ despot- 
ism, as relentless in its usurpations and bold dictations, though fear- 
less, bloody, and revengeful, as was the reign of ‘terror itself.’ It is, 
therefore, no less a true than a trite observation, that one of these 
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extremes begets the other. When the blinded fury of the populace is 
let loose upon community, there seems to be no other way to check 
and control it, than by resorting to a tyranny which concentrates all 
power in the hands of a man, who knows how to wield it for the public 
defence. And which tyranny is most to be dreaded, that of one or of 
many, let history decide. 

Hitherto we have happily escaped both of these evils. And that 
we may not be carried away into the general vortex, into which so 
many nations have been swept, by the fury of popular phrenzy, we 
must cleave to our institutions, both civil and religious. The laws 
must be revered; magistrates and ministers must be respected ; some 
natural rights must be surrendered, in order to secure the remainder ; 
the institutions of religion must be allowed to operate freely ; and, 
finally, the rights and privileges of all must be sacredly regarded, 
while all must feel the responsibility of exerting themselves in every 
lawful way to preserve inviolate the laws of republican government, 
and thus seek the good of the whole by seeking the good of each indi- 
vidual. * Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ So long, therefore, as we 
make the principles of righteousness our paramount authority, both in 
political and religious life, so long, and no longer, may we look to the 
God of our fathers for His blessing, without which no nation nor indi- 
vidual can be happy and prosperous. 

We have been led to these remarks, we humbly trust, from a love 
of country, which we have been taught to cherish from our infancy ; 
and which the experience of religion, so far from extinguishing,’ has 
only tended to make it the more strong and permanent. We are no 
partisans in politics. We care not who administers the laws of our 
country, so they be well and faithfully administered. All we wish is, 
that we may all so rally around the national standard, unfurled by our 
fathers, that it may be defended alike from all foreign invasions of our 
civil and religious rights, and from all domestic demagogues, whose 
selfishness may prompt them to sacrifice the libertiés of their country 
upon the altar of an unholy and ill-directed ambition. 

Having said thus much to satisfy our readers that we are not about 
to turn aside from our straight-forward course fo enter the arena of 
political combatants ; and also to evince that, in our judgment, an 
expression of our love of country, and an ardent desire to see it pros- 
perous and happy under the fostering care of our chartered rights, is 
in no way incompatible with our duty to God and our neighbor as 
Christians and as Christian ministers, we will proceed to notice more 
particularly some of the benefits of the reformation, as detailed in the 
work before us. . ) 

In enumerating the beneficial results of the reformation, the author 


divides them into three general classes ;—namely, 1. On the politica! 
VoL. V.—July, 1834. 26 
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situation of the states of Europe; 2. Of the Church itself, and in its 
political relations ; 3. On the principal Christian states. After having 
gone over this ground in a general way, he proceeds to develope the 
influence which this grand achievement has exerted upon the progress 
of knowledge in general, and then on its particular branches. The 
following are his remarks :— 


‘With respect to the study of religion—ancient languages, exegesis, 
archeologia, history. 

Conformably to the terms of the question proposed by the National 
Institute, the study of religion can only be considered here, in as far 
as the mode of this study has had an immediate influence on literature 
and the sciences. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to attend to the 
doctrine of the different reformed Churches, or to their method of reli- 
gious instruction, which belongs to the science called catechetic, or to 
the science of sacred oratory, called homiletic, &¢; which, in other 
respects, and under other circumstances, might, perhaps, furnish mat- 
ter for a very extensive and very interesting work. 

In the time when the Roman Church reigned alone in the west, the 
absence of all contradiction led to that of all inquiry, and of all study 
of religious antiquities. Beside, the Church, as we have already 
seen, opposed an active resistance to all investigations into these 
matters. It prohibited with all its power the teaching of the oriental 
languages, and the reading of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Its system was founded on passages and terms in these books, 
which it interpreted according to its views; and on traditions, pas- 
sages from the holy fathers, decisions of councils, pontifical bulls, de- 
cretals, charters, and other historical monuments, true or counterfeit. 
To attack this system with effect, and in all parts, as well as to esta- 
blish their own on sure foundations, the Protestant theologians were 
compelled to penetrate into all the depths of criticism, as well in re- 
gard to the idioms in which the originals of the sacred books were 
written, as to the different branches of sacred history and ecclesiasti- 
cal history. It was of the utmost importance to them to show with 
precision that this passage was mutilated, or not well interpreted ; that 
that expression had, at the time in which it was written, a totally dif- 
ferent meaning from that which was now attributed to it, and so of the 
rest. Hence to them the study of orientalism, of the sacred antiqui- 
ties, (which are intimately connected with the profane antiquities of the 
east,) and finally that of languages, which are the necessary key to 
them, became indispensable. ‘They were obliged to investigate and 
attain an exact knowledge of the places, manners, events, ideas, the 
whole intellectual culture, the political and private state of the differ- 
ent nations during the periods when this prophet or that evangelist had 
written. We have seen already that the principal leaders of the refor- 
mation were very strongly attached to studies of this nature, which 
required the assiduity and phlegm of the north. Is it necessary here 
to remind my judges of the immense services rendered by the reform- 
ists of different communions, from Luther, Melancthon, Camerarius, 
Zwingle, Calvin, the Buxtorfs, &c, to Michaelis, Eichhorn, Schultens, 
Lowth, Kennicott, and others, to oriental literature and antiquities ? 
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The study of Greek, so important on account of the New Testament, 
the fathers, and the version of the Septuagint, was pursued with at 
least equal ardor. An acquaintance with the ancient master-pieces 
written in this language gave it a new attraction. Shall I name here 
all the celebrated Hellenists which Protestant Europe has produced? 
Shall I display a list of their labors? This would require a work of 
pure nomenclature, more voluminous than all this dissertation. Who 
that has trod on classic ground is unacquainted with Ernesti, Heyne, 
Heeren, Schitz, Wolf, Hemsterbuys, Bentley, Voss, and Spanheim ?* 
Who does not know that in the Protestant countries the knowledge of 
Greek is, perhaps, more common than that of Latin, in most Catholic 
countries?’ In England, Holland, and Germany, every man who has 
received an education is as well acquainted with the language of Ho- 
mer as with that of Virgfl. With respect to the ecclesiastics this 
knowledge is indispensable to them ; and it is not uncommon to find 
them versed in the culture of the oriental languages and antiquities. 
Thus the impulse was given by the necessity which the Protestants 
felt, at the first, of acting offensively against the Church of Rome. 
They were the aggressors, and their existence depended upon con- 
qaering the Catholic theologians. Thus their attention and their 
efforts were turned toward historical criticism and philology. Public 
education was consequently organized; and this study became as 
much more esteemed and more generally in vogue, as the advances 
of the learned men of the nation became more eminent.t 

The study of languages, and of the sacred and ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, could not, however, belong exclusively to the Protestants. 
The Catholics were obliged to take measures to defend themselves, 
and to prove, in opposition to their learned adversaries, that the pas- 
sages and expressions, charged by them to be falsely interpreted, 
were, on the contrary, explained with justice and truth. Beside, the 
impulse once given in the republic of European literature, no one 
could remain behind, and submit to the disgrace of appearing less in- 
formed than the adverse party.[ A great number of Catholics dis- 
tinguished themselves as much in criticism and philosophy as the 
Protestants, But it must nevertheless be acknowledged that this study 
was never so much encouraged, and so universal in the nations at- 
tached to Rome, as in those who had separated from it.§. Here they 


* The greatest number of men of erudition in France, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, were the reformists, Robert and Henry Etierne, Jos. Scaliger, 
Casaubon, Saumaise, Bochart, Tanegui-Lefebvre, J. Morin, (who afterward ab- 
jured, and joined the congregation of the oratory,) Bayle, &c, &e. 

t The great attention given in Protestant countries to the study of the ancient 
languages is, without doubt, one reason of the facility with which they also learn 
the modern and living languages. In general, a Protestant of the informed class 
commonly understands two or three languages beside his own. 

{ The Jews were also aroused by the general activity, and during this. period 
published several grammars and lexicons of the Hebrew tongue. They remained, 
in general, more learned and more enlightened in the Protestant countries than 
elsewhere. Spinoza lived in Holland, as did Moses Mendelshon at Berlin, where 
they still reckon several learned men and philosophers of the first order among the 

ews. 

§ It is very evident that this has no reference to the works published by the 
propagandists or foreign missions, nor to the works of some other Catholics, the 
objects of which are only the languages and state of the modern east, or of India, 
China, &c. The particular subject in question is Biblical orientalism, 
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gave themselves up to these sciences with the ardor of desire and en- 
thusiasm ; they were revered as the protectors of the public welfare, 
as the sources of religious and political independence. There they 
were only handled like dangerous weapons, from which the first attack 
had been received; and they were only cultivated by compulsion, and 
through a necessity of defending themselves upon equal terms. 

It was thus that Protestantism, by its new method of studying reli- 
gion, of examining it, and establishing its evidences, gave birth in 
Europe, and more especially in its own bosom, to a more profound 
culture of sacred, profane, and ecclesiastical antiquity: Even in our 
own days we see striking proofs of it in the erudition of the learned 
men of the north, who, more remote than the other Europeans from 
the countries in which the beauties of antiquity have flourished, seem 
nevertheless to secure to themselves the ddimination over them in their 
scientific excursions. The Italians tread upon Herculaneum, and dis- 
inter its wonders ; they multiply museums and collections: it is for 
Winklemann they amass these materials. By their assistance he re- 
discovers the thread of the art; he writes the annals of it; he becomes 
its legislator. 

From this acute study of the oriental and Greek archeologia by 
the Protestant theologians, applied to the interpretation of the sacred 
books, a perfection and richness, which it was very far from having 
before, has resulted to the science called exegesis, or a critical exami- 
nation of the text of the Scriptures, which forms an important part of 
their studies. Exegesis has several branches. That which relates 
particularly to languages and antiquities, to a knowledge of times, 
places, and authors, is called hermeneutic. The English in particular, 
the Swiss, the Dutch, and the Germans have carried this science very 
far. There the various fragments, books, poems, or treatises, which 
compose the Bible (in as far as they are considered as works written 
in a certain age and in a certain nation) are interpreted, commented 
on, and restored to their true meaning. There the Pentateuch is ex- 
plained with the same care and the same penetration as the poems of 
Hesiod or Homer in profane archeologia. The scholia written on 
the book of Job, on those of Isaiah and Jeremiah, on the Psalms, on 
Solomon’s Song, &c, throw an entire new light on these precious re- 
mains of oriental antiquity, on their authors, and on the spirit of the 
age in which they were written. The mythology of the nation and of 
the neighboring people is developed and unfolded in them. The her- 
meneutic labors on the books of the New Testament are not less 
important. The Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of the Apostles, 
the Apocalypse itself, submitted to criticism like historical passages, 
give rise to inquiries and dissertations which cannot be read without 
the most lively interest. In thus tracing the sacred historians and 
poets through the Egyptian, Arabian, Syriac, Chaldean, Samaritan, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman antiquity—in analyzing their language, 
their manners, their dispositions, the culture and ideas of their cotem- 
poraries—they have cultivated an extensive region of. the domain of 
antiquity, and have thrown a light upon a part of the archives of the 
human race, which is greatly essential to us.* 


* See on this subject a discourse delivered on the opening of the Protestant 
academy of Strasburgh, on the 15th Brumaire, in the year XII., by M. Haffner, 
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All the Protestant. universities have professors, by whom exegesis, 
the hermeneutic, and other sciences which depend upon it, are in ge- 
neral taught with credit. Such a course, the object of which is the 
interpretation of the Proverbs, or of the Epistle to the Galatians, is 
very frequently a complete picture of the political, literary, and reli- 
gious history of the period in which these writings were composed; a 
picture in which the erudition, critical knowledge, and philosophy, 
which have contributed to its composition, often command admiration. 
The Protestant states, as well as individuals, neglect nothing to carry 
this science of the interpretation of the sacred books to the highest 
possible degree of perfection. The libraries of the old monasteries 
of the east and west were for a long time visited without intermission 
by indefatigable English, German, and Danish philologists. Manu- 
scripts and monuments of every kind were sought there, deciphered, 
and compared ; obscure passages were elucidated ; knowledge flashed 
from these old dusty depositories. It was for the intelligent and 
experienced eye of the Protestant that the indolent Cenobite had pre- 
served these treasures. What rich and invaluable discoveries have 
the adversaries of Rome made in these receptacles of knowledge, 
which the Catholic monks are doubtless entitled to the honors of hav- 
ing kept shut up during so many ages, but which-the greater part of 
them were unable to make any use of, and the most learned of them 
too frequently disfigured in their writings. It would be inconsistent 
with the plan of this slight essay to enter into the endless details which 
a thorough investigation of this subject would require, or to collect all 
the justificative documents which would be necessary to it. Since 
the zealous Pocock, how many others have been sent for the same 
purpose, by the Protestant princes, and even by simple societies, to 
traverse all the Levant, Asia, Palestine, the vicinity of Thebes, and 
Ethiopia? I shall only mention the expedition-in which Niebuhr, a 
Dane, already known by his travels in Arabia and Egypt, was con- 
cerned, and which had no other object. All who were acquainted 
with Niebuhr’s relation, know also the interesting series of questions 
prepared for him by the celebrated Michaelis of Gottingen before his 
departure, and which such a man as him alone could conceive. 

Before terminating this article relative to the sublime and profound 
science of exegesis among the Protestants, I cannot avoid noticing 
cursorily how greatly the whole system of the study of Protestant 
theology differs from that of Catholic theology. They are two anti- 
podean worlds to each other, having nothing in common, except the 
name. But, unhappily, this is sufficient to deceive all who judge by 
the name.* The Catholic theology rests on the inflexible authority 


oe a of theology, the title of which is, Des secours que l’etude des langues, de 
*histoire, de la philosophie, et de la literature offre a la theologie. This excellent 
piece has been too little read; the journals have taken too little notice of it: ina 
word it may be said of it, as Condorcet also said of a very good discourse on the 
reformists which appeared in his time :—‘‘ It would make a great noise, if the peo- 
ple of Paris employed themselves seriously with any thing but pleasure, intrigues, 
and money.” (Tom. x. of his Euvres, p. 289.) 

* Some years ago I read in a French journal, called le Propagateur, a sharp 
reprimand to these inconsiderate people who praised the German literature. 
Among others, under the article of theology, the journalist observed, ironically, 
that at the last fair of —— above a hundred works on this subject had appeared. 
“Thanks to heaven,” added he, ‘ we no longer have such folly among us.” Those 
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of the decisions of the Church; and consequently prohibits to the 
student every free use of his reason. It has retained the jargon and 
the barbarous accompaniments of the scholastic divinity. In it may 
be discovered the works of darkness of the monks of the tenth cen- 
tury ; in short, the greatest happiness that can be experienced by him 
who has had the misfortune to learn it, is to forget it as soon as pos- 
sible. The Protestant theology, on the contrary, rests on a system 
of examination, on the unlimited use of reason. The most liberal 
exegesis opens to it the knowledge of sacred antiquity ; and criticism 
that of the history of the Church. A simplified and pure doctrine is 
to it only the body, the positive form necessary to religion. It is sup- 
ported by philosophy in its examination of the law of nature, of mo- 
rality, and of the relation of man to the Divinity. Whoever is anxious 
to be well informed in history, in classical literature, in philosophy, 
can use no better method than a course of Protestant theology. Ec- 
clesiastics, so instructed, quit the universities to fulfil the functions of 
pastors, of ministers, in the small towns through the country. There 
they frequently establish excellent schools, and disseminate around 
them that knowledge with which their masters enriched them. The 
class of our village curates and vicars has generally been very re- 
spectable, and very exemplary, at all times. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, and all who have had an opportunity of making the 
observation will acknowledge it, without difficulty, that this class is 
not less exemplary among the Protestants, and that it receives much 
more and much better instruction.* 

Another advantage which the new mode of religious studies intro- 
duced by Protestantism has procured to the sciences, is its having 
contributed so powerfully to take ecclesiastical history, and also a 
great part of civil history, out of the hands of the monks, the usual 
chroniclers of the centuries preceding the sixteenth. These recluses, 
very ill-informed respecting the transactions of the world, seldom im- 
partial, gave merit to princes only in proportion as they had endowed 
their convents, or rendered services to the Church. They mixed a 
multitude of fables, superstitions, and maledictions against heretics, 
with these deformed annals. Where was then the muse of history 
with such ministers? In a few instances they have done some ser- 
vice ; but how much more would human reason, which they held in 
bondage for ages, have done for itself, if it had been suffered to act 
without constraint? At length Reineceius, Melancthon, Sleidan, Bu- 
chanan, Grotius,t De Thou, Puffendorf restored history to its true 
who know the subjects of Protestant theology, those also who have a little know- 
ledge of the literar oFiNy of the two last centuries in France, under Nicole, 
Arnauld, Bossuet, Fenelon, Fleury, &c, can set a just value upon this ignorance in 


the journalist. 

* In some Protestant countries, the ministers who are to be stationed in the 
country are required to go through a course of agriculture and rural economy, as 
well as to have some knowledge of medicine and pharmacy. At Geneva the 
young ecclesiastics are examined on their progress in grammatical knowledge, the 
ancient languages, &c, before they begin their theological studies ; and after these, 
which last four years, they are subjected to another examination in the same, to 
ascertain whether they have lost any thing in that species of instruction. This 
good custom has been preserved at Geneva ever since the re-establishment of learn- 
ing. The same regulation is also in force in all the academies of Protestant Swit. 


zerland. 
t It must be confessed, that the only modern historians whom we dare to cam- 
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form. It has since their time been united to criticism and philosophy, 
from which it ought never to.be separated. Bayle, and many others 
‘of the Protestant historians, wrote with a freedom, a critical know- 
ledge, and a spirit, which many of the Catholics afterward imitated. 

The history of the Church, as well that of its doctrine, as that of the 
exterior events which connected this Church as a society with the 
other political bodies, acquired a consistence, a truth, an impartiality, 
and an accuracy, which have made it one of the most important 
branches of human knowledge. The essays of the two Basnages, of 
Lenfant, of Beausobre, Le Bret, and others, are known in France : 
there are also known the works, already become ancient,-of the Cen- 
turiators of Magdeburgh, the fathers of true ecclesiastical history, 
those of Seckendorf, and Mosheim, in Latin; but those of Walsh and 
Cramer in German are less known. These have had worthy suc- 
cessors in the later historians of their country, the only one in which 
this history, ‘so full of noble lessons and ideas, has been ably treated 
by men of profound information, such as M. M. Semler, Plank, 
Schreck, Spittler, Henke, Munter, and Thym; and with respect to 
the history of the Gospel, in itself and in its critical history, by M. 
Paulus, the Michaelis of the New Testament. In conclusion, we may 
add, that literary history, that species of history which is employed to 
show the picture of the progress or the variations of the human mind 
in the sciences and the arts, is also indebted to this same impulse for 
a new life. The first example of such a picture was given at Kiel by 
the illustrious Morhoff, in his book entitled Polyhistor. 


2. With respect to philosophy—to the moral and political sciences. 


A revolution began by a reform in religious opinions, could not fail 
to awaken the philosophical spirit in man, which is so intimately con- 
nected with mystical speculations, with the ideas of a Divinity, of a 
future life for him in another world, and of his moral duties in this. 


mee with the ancients, such as Burnet, Clarendon, Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, J. 
ulier, Schiller, &c, are all Protestants. The abbe de Mably, in his Maniere 
d’ecrire histoire, directly places Grotius far above Tacitus; and in many places 
he gives the Protestant hintoriame the preference over those of the Catholic per- 
suasion. ‘The reason of this preference is clearly expressed in these words of 
Mably :—“ In fact, it is not worth while to write history to make it only a poison, 
like Strada, who, sacrificing the dignity of the Low Countries to that of the court 
of Spain, invites its subjects to servitude, and thus prepares the pevarees of des- 
potism. If this historian is to be credited, Philip II. mght trample under his feet 
all the laws, all the treaties, all the agreements with his subjects, because he held 
his crown from God; and this dangerous casuist condemns the Low Countries to 
suffer patiently the ruin of their privileges, and the most cruel oppression, that the 

may not render themselves culpable of a sacrilegious disobedience. It is to this 
ignorance of natural rights, or to that baseness with which the greater part of mo- 
dern historians betray their consciences by flattery, that the disgusting insipidity 
of their works is owing. Why is Grotius so superior to them? It is because, ha- 
ving meditated deeply on the rights and the duties of society, I find in him the 
elevation and the energy of the ancients. I dwell with avidity on his history of 
the war of the Low Countries; and Strada, who has perhaps more skill in narrar- 
ing, falls continually from my hands. Buchanan is another example of that power 
of pes which I speak of. After having read his learned production, bearing the 
title of De jure regni apud Scotos, we are not surprised that this writer should have 
composed a history which breathes an air of dignity, generosity, and elevation.” 
(Page 18 et seq. of the Paris edition, 1783, in 12mo.) Here is the great secret dis- 
closed. The one have liberality and philosophy in their manner of thinking and 
writing ; the others have not. 
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It has been already sufficiently shown above what an imperfect philo- 
sophy reigned in the schools before the reformation, and what an 
extravagant and puerile dialectic was amalgamated with the system of 
the Roman theology, which maintained itself by its aid. To support 
this system was, in fact, for many centuries, the only end of all philo- 
sophy. The theologians, who were generally monks, were the only 
philosophers. Their subtle, and sometimes risible arguments, tended 
only to the support of orthodoxy against innovators and heretics. It 
never entered their heads to teach a useful morality to human society. 
They only employed themselves in establishing the rights of the pope 
and the clergy, but never those of the people, nor of individuals. To 
reason conformably to the views of the Roman Church, at that period, 
it is evident that it must only be done in a certain manner, and on 
certain subjects. To reason in a new manner, and to extend the 
reasoning of subjects considered till then sacred and inviolable, was 
to loosen the basis of the edifice. A firm, independent: philosophy, 
which aspired at becoming universal, was, in this state of things, a 
monstrosity, consequently nothing of this description existed before 
the reformation. A strange mixture of disguised propositions of peri- 
patetism, which was applied in the strangest manner to matters of 
faith and controversy, formed all the ground work of the doctrine of 
the schools. 

Subsequent to the renovation of letters, some men of talents, with 
the famous Erasmus at their head, had opposed this monkish barba- 
rism. But, remaining in the bosom of a Church to which scholastic 
divinity had become an indispensable auxiliary, how could they labor 
effectually to destroy this support. Such an undertaking could only 
be accomplished by reformers bold enough to quit this Church, and to 
establish one separate from it on the pure principles of the Gospel 
and of reason. It was in this manner that the reformation dethroned 
the scholastic divinity. 

Protestants and Catholics, having entered into a competition in the 
study of Greek to acquire a knowledge of the original writings in this 
language, read also the works of Aristotle, which they procured from 
among the dust of the libraries. With what surprise did they find that 
their contents were totally different from what had been for centuries 
taught in the name of this great man! They discovered that the gro- 

, tesque pagoda, so revered in the schools under the imposing name of 
, Aristotle, did not in any manner resemble the philosophy of the Stagy- 
rite. Melancthon labored to obtain evidence of this new conviction. 

He laid down the true doctrine of Aristotle, in favor of which he de- 

clared ; and he allowed it to be valid in every thing which came within 

the jurisdiction of human reason, but at the same time contended most 
strenuously that it ought to be excluded from the domain of theology. 

They did not confine themselves to reading the original books of Aris- 

totle. ‘The discoveries they had-made in them inspired the learned 

men of this century with the desire of extending their investigations 

to all that remained of the monuments of the ancient philosophy. The 

writings of the Pythagoreans, those of the two schools of Plato, the 

old and the new academies, those of the stoic and epicurean schools, 

were read, interpreted, and their different doctrines publicly taught. 

Then began a philosophical period, during which the interest in truths 
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of a superior order, in the discussion of the most sublime rules of 
logic, metaphysics, and morality, acquired an activity which had been 
Jost to it for many centuries. The perusal of the precious remains of 
antiquity, from its connection with the speculative sciences, became 
again to the moderns what it had been in the age of Petrarch, from its 
connection with poetry. 

It would be necessary to follow all the deviations of the philosophi- 
cal spirit during this period, to show all the various forms which it 
assumed, either in the systems alternately borrowed and modified from 
the ancients, or in those created by modern genius; it would be ne- 
cessary to state what these deviations had been in so many compre- 
hensive minds as those of Agrippa, Bacon, Cherbury, Descartes, 
Spinosa, Gassendi, Pascal, Mallebranche, Locke,” Leibnitz, Wolf, 
Bayle, Berkeley, &c, &c, to give a complete idea of this period :* 
but so extensive a picture cannot enter into the narrow limits of this 
work. It is sufficient to our purpose to have shown the share which 
the reformation had in this great agitation of the human mind.t 

It must, however, be observed, that this agitation could only receive 
a free and full expansion in Protestant countries. It was foreign and 
contradictory to the system established in the Catholic states. In the 
latter philosophy could only be considered as a sort of disturber of the 
public peace, or rather of the public apathy, which, in the eyes of a 
considerable number of people, amounts to the same thing. In Aus- 
tria, Italy, and Spain this philosophical flash was soon extinguished, 
and the usual torpidity resumed the upper hand. TEven in France, a 
country which, as we have several times shown, is by no means to be 
put on a level with the other Catholic countries, the philosophical 
spirit was at an end soon after Descartes, who, as is known, found 
the greatest number of partisans and opponents in Holland. The in- 
terest in truths, or in the philosophical systems, on the contrary, far 
from losing any part of its activity, seemed to be constantly increas- 
ing among the English, the Dutch, the Swiss, and the Germans of the 
north. London, Halle, and Geneva, became the schools from whence 
the French derived their erudition. Locke and Hume, Wolfe and 
Bonnet became our masters. The modest plurality of the small nom- 
ber of the national thinkers attached themselves sometimes to one, 
sometimes to another of these great men, and more particularly to the 
first. Their works, the produce of a Protestant soil, became our clas- 
sical and fundamental works in philosophy. 

When, however, for some lustres, the philosophical spirit seemed 
deadened in England and Holland, it revived in Germany more power- 


* It is to be observed, that at that time philosophy had its martyrs. Bruno was 
burnt alive at Rome, in 1600; Vanini at Toulouse, in 1619; and Kuhiman at 
Moscow, in 1686. The two former, Italians by birth, as atheists. 

t It would be too easy to make this essay, which can be no more than a simple 
sketch, a voluminous history, filled with details and compilations. In this article, 
for example, which relates to the influence of the reformation on philosophical 
studies, it would only be necessary to copy every thing interesting on this subject, 
inserted by Brucker in the fourth volume of his history of philosophy, lib. ii, cap. 1. 
De causis mutate, tempore emendata Religionis, Philosophie; and afterward to 
lay under contribution the learned works of Rexinger and Edzard, (Dissert. quan- 
tum reformatio Lutheri logica profuerit ;) of Lehmann, (De utilitate quam morali 
discipline reformatio Lutheri attulit;) of Seelen, (De incrementis que siudium 
politicum e reformatione Lutheri cepit,) and a multiplicity of writings of this kind. 
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fully than ever, and with a depth and energy which it had not had 
since the best times of Greece. It is indebted to the immortal Kant 
for this new flight. Kant has laid down principles, and arrived at 
immutable results, which will remain for ever as the cardinal points of 
the mind, as brilliant light houses in the darkness of metaphysical re- 
searches. The schools, the offspring of his, are powerful adherents of 
his doctrine when they follow and examine it; they often lose them- 
selves when they deviate from it. However this may be, it is demon- 
strated to every one who observes the progress of the intellectual cul- 
ture of nations with attention, that the doctrine of the philosopher of 
Keenigsburgh could not, on the one hand, excite so profound an enthu- 
siasm, and, on the other, so vigorous an opposition, such powers of 
reasoning, except*in a country where the grand questions on the rela- 
tions of human reason to nature, and to universal reason, were habitual 
to its inhabitants; that is to say, in a country where they think with 
freedom on the objects of a purified religion, and where the most 
exalted ideas of the high destination of man, are universally diffused. 
Nothing is more pure, more religious, more strict, more stoical, than 
the moral doctrine of the most celebrated schools of Germany, whe- 
ther that of Kant, or that of Jacobi. The superficial lessons, the 
errors of Helvetius and his associates, were never able to take root in 
this soil. For the influence of the reformation on the study of mo- 
rality has been as decisive, as on that of the other branches of philo- 
sophy. This science, which is the same to the conduct of man as 
metaphysics is to his knowledge, had, after the last of the Roman 
moralists, fallen into an almost total oblivion. It is known that the 
fathers of the Church, who exerted every resource of their minds nm 
the controversies on tenets, did very little or even nothing for the 
moral sciences. The scholastics did still less; and under their long 
domination true morality disappeared entirely, and gave place to a 
casuistic degenerated morality, in which the duties of man toward God 
and toward his fellows were almost wholly reduced to his duties to the 
Church. Here a multiplicity of practical superstitions and subtleties 
corresponded but too well to the superstition and subtleties of the 
theology of these dark ages. When the Gospel had regained its rank 
and displaced casuistry, the pure and Divine morality announced in it 
also resumed its place in. the pulpits and the writings of the spiritual 
pastors. Beside, the reading of the ancient philosophers in the ori- 
ginal works must have familiarized men to their different moral prin- 
ciples. They compared these principles with each other, and with 
that of Christianity. Hence the study of morality acquired a high 
degree of interest, to which it would never have attained if casuistry 
had remained dominant, and the pulpits of the churches, and the 
schools, had remained in the power of the monks. Now it has be- 
come to the ministers of the Protestant worship the most essential, 
and almost the only ground of their precepts to the people, the inex- 
haustible text of their discourses. It makes one of the most import- 
ant objects of the public instruction in the universities. It is well 
known what a number of excellent writings on this subject have been 
produced by the different Protestant Churches, particularly in the last 
century; what a spirit of purity, of humanity, and of religion, they 
display ; at the same time equally remote from the ascetic fanaticism 
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of the ages of ignorance, as from the stern and cyrenaic egotism of 
the ages which are called more enlightened.* : 

With respect to that morality of states, which, rising superior to 
individual relations, fixes the respective rights of societies and of their 
members, those of princes and of citizens, as also those of nations 
with each other ; which gives the theory of the laws, that of the right 
of nature, and that of positive right, in a civil state; the progress 
which the reformation has enabled it to make has been already men- 
tioned in different passages of this work.t The great questions, 
which, for the first time in modern times, were at length discussed, 
and appeared before the European public, turned their minds to this 
subject, of such universal interest. Luther wrote his treatise of the 
civil magistrate ; his Appeal to the German nobility, &c. Melanc- 
thon, Zwingle, John Stourm, and other reformers, discussed similar 
subjects, and brought them within the reach of the less informed.{ 
Buchanan published his famous and bold libel, De jure regni, in Scot- 
land; while, on the continent, Hubert Languet wrote his Vindicice 
contra tyrannos, and Etienne de la Boetie, his Discours sur la servi- 
tude volontaire. Milton, who labored to defend the long parliament 
of England, and to justify the punishment of Charles I. to the human 
race, composed several political books, which breathed the most ardent 
republicanism, and among others his Defence of the people of Eng- 
land against Saumaise. Some of these productions, full of the vehe- 
mence and anger of the parties which then clashed with such fury, too 
frequently overshot their object; but they, at least, served to point it 
out, to inspire the wish of attaining it, and effectually to attract atten- 
tion. These shortly gave way to the superior productions of wise 
and penetrating minds, which re-created the science of the right of 
nature and of people. Bacon foresaw the necessity ; he projected 
the basis of it, as well as almost all the parts of the philosophical edi- 
fice. It was reserved for the immortal Grotius to carry light into the 
midst of darkness, to class and arrange the principles, and to offer to 
Europe the first book in which the rights and duties of men in society 
were laid down with energy, precision, and wisdom. Why did Jean 
Jacques, so great, so much a friend to truth, without a shadow of 
reason, in his Contrat Social, calumniate Grotius in so strange a 
manner? Had he not read the law of peace and war, or had he for- 
gotten what he had read ? 


* M. Steeudlin, professor of theology at Gottingen, has given a very good his- 
tory of the attempts which have been made by philosophers to treat morality 
scientifically. The elevation of religious morality to the rank of a science is owing 
to Calixtus, a Protestant theologian, who collected into one body the scattered 
precepts of the Gospel and of reason, and arranged them systematically. 

t It was particularly noticed in the article on the internal situation of the Pro- 
testant states in general. 

} It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the canon law was subjected to a total 
reform in the Protestant countries. It was there rigorously separated from the 
civil law, on which it had hitherto been continually encroaching, and it was made 
subordinate to the local law of each particular state. While the Protestants sim- 
plified their ecclesiastical law, and reduced it to a very small number of indispen- 
sable regulations, the popes augmented still farther the immense code of the apos- 
tolic law, incorporating with it all the decrees of the council of Trent, the institutes 
which they had caused to be composed by Lancelot of Perouse, their bulls, deci- 
sions, &c. Nevertheless the Catholic civilians endeavored to give their code a 
better iorm, and more connection and consequence. 
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After Grotius, shall I speak of his rival Selden, of his commentator 
Becler, of Puffendorf, who published a Law of Nature, superior, per- 
haps, to the Law of Peace ;* of Barbeyrac, the able translator and 
Aristarchus of these two works? Hobbes, however, in England, sup- 
porting another system, was not less useful to the science both by the 
truths which he published, and by the refutations which he provoked 
against him. Algernon Sydney followed the opposite principles to 
those of Hobbes, in his Treatise on Government, and died a martyr 
to his attachment to the cause of the people. It is necessary to cease 
these citations, notwithstanding the importance of similar works ; and 
although I might still bring forward such names as Conring, Forstner, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Wolf, Thomasius, Jurieu, Burlamaqui, Vatel, Boling- 
broke, and so many others more modern in the north of Europe and 
in America, this may suffice to show how greatly the moral impulse 
given by the reformation has influenced the progress made in the 
science of legislation, formerly plunged in a scholastic barbarism, 

equal to that which prevailed in theology. But though we may with 
Justice attribute this influence on the minds of Europeans to the refor- 
mation, we must guard against the belief that it was an exclusive 
cause, confining its effects to those countries alone in which the refor- 
mation has become dominant. _ Italy has had its Machiavel, Spain its 
Mariana, France its Bodin, (suspected, it is true, of being secretly the 
partisan of the reform.) The ardor of these studies was also in- 
creased by the polemical disputes which took place between the differ- 
ent parties. We have in the eighteenth century seen writers on 
public law eclipse those of the sixteenth and seventeenth; but they 
are only able to surpass them from benefiting by their labors. Would 
Montesquieu have become so much the pride of our political litera- 
ture, if he had not had so many laborious predecessors to smooth his 
path? 

From all these facts, it is not difficult to deduce this evident truth, 
that the reformation, which from its birth was so intimately in contact 
with politics, and with every object of public utility, must have directed 
the minds of men to the sciences connected with the economy and the 
administration of states. 

Men, on the contrary, who, in their own country, lived under the 
continual influence of a foreign authority, who saw around them a 
powerful secular and regular clergy in the possession of the finest 
domains ; in addition to this, raising tithes, the most unincumbered 
produce of the labors of the cultivator. These men became incapable 
of any generous effect. The interest they took in the culture of the 
soil was without energy. Beside, the members of this clergy were 
the pastors, the founders, the depositaries of all the knowledge, the 
masters of all souls. Employed in the exterior practice of devotion, 
and in supporting the rights of the Church, these were also nearly the 
only objects on which they instructed the people. From this resulted 
a profound ignorance and indolence respecting the most precious inte- 
rests of men in society. Agriculture, economy, and its various 
branches were in a deplorable state of degradation. Such is nearly 
the present condition in the fine provinces of Naples and Rome, in 


* The book of Puffendorf, like that of Grotius, was put into the index, and. pro- 
hibited in certain Catholic countries, at Rome, in Austria, Spain, &c. 
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Spain and in Portugal. Poverty, indolence, immorality, all sorts of 
vices are engendered among people of such dispositions.* The state 
remains weak and badly governed. . What activity, on the contrary, 
what improvements in agriculture, in rural economy, in the govern- 
ment, strike the attention of an observer in the midst of the cold and 
infertile fields of Scotland, in England, and in Holland! There, the 
hand of man creates every thing, because it labors for itself; there it 
is all powerful, because it is free ; and a suitable instruction guides it. 
The contrast of these indubitable effects of the two religions is more 
particularly perceptible in Germany and Switzerland, where the dif- 
ferent territories which are intermixed cause the traveller to pass con- 
tinually from a Catholic to a Protestant country. Does he meet with 
a miserable mud cottage, covered with thatch, the fields badly kept, 
wretched rude peasants, and many beggars ; he will be in little danger 
of erring, if he conjecture that he is in a Catholic country. If, on the 
contrary, neat, pleasant housesf are seen,. offering the spectacle of 
affluence and industry, the fields well enclosed, a culture well under- 
stood, it is very probable that he is among Protestants, Anabaptists, or 
Mennonites. ‘Thus nature seems to change her aspect, as he who 
gives her laws enjoys his liberty more or less, and exercises all his 
powers in a greater or less degree: while, at the same time, nature 
appears to have delighted in endeavoring to bestow all her gifts upon 
the Catholic nations, which inhabit the finest countries of Europe. 
This singularity is very evident in the limited territory of Helvetia. 
Let the fertile plains of Soleure be compared with the much less fa- 
vored soil of Argovia; the rocky sterile land, unprotected from the 
northern blasts, of the Pays de Vaud, with the magnificent Italian 
Switzerland, or the well sheltered Valais ;{ the territory of Neufcha- 
tel, with the fruitful fields of the country lately subjected to the Abbe 
of Saint-Gall ; and, finally, even in the states of this monk prince, let 
that portion which follows the Roman worship be compared with that, 
much smaller, which, under the protection of Zurich and Berne, has 
been able to adhere to the reform; and it will every where appear that 


* It is a certain fact, that more crimes are committed in Catholic than in Protes- 
tant countries. The author might instance many facts which he has collected on 
this subject. He will be satisfied with foreign authorities, Cit. Rebmann, presi- 
dent of the special tribunal of Mayence, in his Coup-d’eil sur Petat des quatres 
departements du Rhin, says that the number of malefactors in the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons is in the proportion of four, ifmot six toone. At Augsburgh, 
the territory of which offers a mixture of the two religions, of 946 malefactors con- 
victed in the course of ten years, there were only 184 Protestants: that is to say, 
less than one in five. The celebrated philanthropist Howard observed, that the 
prisons of Italy were incessantly crowded. At Venice, he has seen three or four 
hundred prisoners in the principal prison; at Naples, 980 in the succursal prison 
alone, called Vicaria; while he affirms that the prisons of Berne are almost always 
empty ; that in those of Lausanne he did not find any prisoner; and only three 
individuals in a state of arrest at Schaffhausen. Here are facts: I do not draw 
any conclusion. : 

Hl Who has travelled, and not been struck with the slovenliness which reigns, 
almost universally, in the Catholic countries ; and which contrasts so strongly with. 
the extreme neatness of the Protestant countries of the north, of Holland, and of 
England? Whence arise the apathy on the one side, and the activity on the 
other? Whence the my of order and industry to the one; to the others careless- 
ness and indolence?. The reason is very evident. 

{ Haller found all the plants of Europe, from those of the southernmost countries 
to those of Lapland, in the Valais, 
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the activity and knowledge of man is superior to even the liberalities 
of prodigal nature, while all her benefits are as though they were lost 
to idleness and want of care. Agriculture is carried to such a height 
of perfection in the canton of Berne, that many of the methods of the 
Bernois farmers are adopted in England; and the economical society 
established by them are the authors of the true irrigation, the impor- 
tance of which is very well known to every agriculturist.* 

The activity impressed on the public spirit of each state by the 
reformation was therefore naturally directed to the objects of public 
interest of the state. ‘The science of cameralistics taught the admi- 
nistration of the national revenues. Agriculture and commerce had 
their libraries, and were raised above a daily routine, by the inquiries 
of genius, and the assistance derived from the other sciences, such as 
geography and navigation, which, in their turn, also received improve- 
ment. The knowledge of the mechanical arts, and of all the objects 
of human industry, under the name of technology, resumed a rank 
among the sciences which it had lost since Pliny. Finally, it must 
not be forgotten, that on the Protestant soil was born and brought to 
perfection statistics, a science which forms an account of the resources 
of every country ; and of which statesmen, even of Catholic countries, 
begin to perceive all the importance. The study of all these objects 
has long been a part of the public instruction among the Protestants ; 
and their universities, at which all the subjects who fill posts in the 
state of greater or less importance are formed, are provided with pro- 
fessors of the political and cameralistic sciences, of public and rural 
economy, commerce, technology, and statistics. It is known how 
many good works on these subjects were produced by the Germans, 
English, Scotch, Dutch, and Swiss, before they were generally culti- 
vated in the remainder of Europe. It was among the Dutch that 
Colbert acquired the greatest part of his knowledge. Peter I. learnt 
much of the art of governing in their school. No one is ignorant that 
it was from the example of the great Frederick that Joseph II. and 
his brother Leopold conceived the plans of regeneration, which one 
formed for his Austrian states, and the other for Tuscany.f 


* If we pass from the culture of lands to that of minds, Switzerland will offer 
the same contrasts. How many celebrated men of letters have sprung from Ge- 
neva, whom literature and the sciences called with pride among us! Berne, Lau- 
sanne, Basle, Zurich, Schaffhausen, have their literary annals filled with celebrated 
names. The antiquarian More!; Haller, the creator of physiology, and also a 
great poet ; Crouzas, the Buxtorfs, the Werenfels, Bernouilli, Euler; Iselin, the 
first who conceived. the idea of writing-a philosophical history of the human race ; 
the Wettsteins, (and all the booksellers and printers of Basle who, from the dawn- 
ing of the sixteenth century, have undertaken enterprizes so immense and so fruit- 
ful in results ;) Gessner the naturalist, and restorer of the natural sciences; Gess- 
ner the bucolick poet: some other German poets, such as Bodmer, &c, who have 
contributed so much to the restoration of elegant literature in Germany, who have 
restored it to national independence and originality: in short, a multiplicity of 
authors whom it would be superfluous to name. Catholic Switzerland, on the con- 
trary, has not a single man of eminence of any description to mention. 

t This is the place to observe that the more liberty of thinking and public spirit 
are diffused through a nation, the more also the communications become free and 
active between all the parts which compose the public, and between all the classes 
of the nation. The journals, newspapers, and periodical writings in the Protestant 
countries exhibit those — dispositions in the highest degree, which are common 
both to the authors and readers of these productions. There they are the objects 
of an attention much more universal and more serious than they are in Spain or 
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Almost all the system of knowledge to be acquired having changed 
its aspect, it was very necessary that a considerable change should 
also be effected in the system of public instruction. Luther was the 
first who felt the necessity of a reform in this department, and who 
labored effectually to produce it.* Melancthon, and the other princi- 
pal reformers, being also like Luther, professors of universities, turned 
their attention to these establishments, and to the secondary schools. 
They purged them, as far as circumstances would admit, from the 
vices of that monarchal and scholastic period. That which they could 
not themselves effect, was brought about by degrees, and very natu- 
rally, in the end, by the proper spirit which they had introduced. It is 
remarkable, that, during the three last centuries, beside a great num- 
ber of gymnasia, lycea, and other schools, Germany has been enriched 
with upward of twenty universities, three-fourths of which are Protes- 
tant.t England has founded three, and Holland five.t On the Ca- 
tholic side, six have been founded in Italy, eight in Spain, and three in 
France. The Protestants have not only the advantage of the plu- 
rality, which might be equivocal; but no reasonable person will doubt 
that they have also the advantage in respect of the instruction which is 
given at these universities. It will not, I am of opinion, be thought a 
very inconsistent paradox, to say that there is more real knowledge in 
one single university, as that of Gottingen, or Halle, or Jena, than in 
the eight Spanish universities of San Jago de Compostella, Alcala, 
Orihuela, &c. In these they teach what must, with or without the 
consent of reason, be believed: in the others they teach how a rea- 
sonable belief may be acquired on any subject whatever. Here, the 
decretals are given for infallible oracles; there, no other oracle is 
acknowledged but reason, and the best supported facts. From all 
these considerations, it is natural that pedantry, the offspring of scho- 
lastics, must be infinitely more uncommon in the Protestant schools 
than in the others. Some external forms, differing from those in use 
with us, have given rise to a generally received, though very ill-founded 
prejudice, that a German professor is a pedant: but manners different 
from ours; Latin or Greek quotations in a book where they may be 
very necessary, and other similar things, do not constitute pedaatry ; 
neither do the long robe and furred cap. The true essence of a pe- 
dant is to be an enemy to reason and to liberal inquiry in the sciences ; 
to have a slavish belief in the authority of some other person, and, in 
his turn, to put in a despotic claim to make his own arbitrarily valid. 
If such is, in fact, a pedant, it will be acknowledged that the learned 


Italy, and than they were in France until 1789. For which reason I do not fear 
being contradicted by facts, when I state that the journals, whether political or 
literary, of England, Holland, and Saxon Germany, have a consistence and orga- 
nization, of which, perhaps, a very just idea is not generally formed in other 
countries. 

* Seelen has written a very good treatise, entitled Lutherus de scholis optime 
meritus, 1716, , 

+ If the Protestants have founded and endowed a great number of schools, it is 
because their existence depends upon being the best informed: it is because the 
reformation is essentially learned. It has received its impulse from science, and 
ean only be supported by science. Knowledge is an affair of state in the reformed 
nations. 

t I also omit noticing those which have been erected in Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, the Protestant university of Dorpa in Livonia, &c. 
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Protestants can have littie title to the appellation; they, whose prin- 
cipal maxim is inquiry, the free use of his own reason to every reason- 
able being, and a liberation from all authority. This disposition tends 
rather to literary humanity, and should be considered as the direct 
antipode of pedantry. The science of instruction and that of educa- 
tion therefore must have gained from the new spirit which regulated 
learning. The pedegogic* science was brought to perfection. Ba- 
con, who is always referred to when a better discipline for the intel- 
lectual man is in discussion; Comenius, the celebrated author of the 
Janua linguarum; Stourm, Locke, and several others, laid the foun- 
dations of a better system of education. It is from their examples 
that the Fenelons, Lachalotais, Schlezers, and Pestalozzi have spo- 
ken. It is their language which the citizen of Geneva has overcharged 
in his sublime hyperboles. In short, it is to all these great men—it 
is to the memorable event which unfettered their tongues, that the pre- 
sent and future generations are indebted for the mildest, and, at the 
same time, the most efficacious methods of their culture and their 
instruction. 

It has been shown, in the preceding article, how much history had 
gained since the reformation, by the freedom of criticism, and by the 
depth of research. It remains to be added, that, since that period, it 
has been treated in a more philosophical manner. Great lessons and 
great precepts have been drawn from it. The mind, become more 
scrutinizing, has endeavored to bring together the unformed aggregate 
of scattered facts; it has seized a guiding clew in the labyrinth of 
ages. In it, it has discovered the progress of humanity; and hence 
arose the philosophy of history. The Scotch and the English pro- 
ductions of this description are known particularly in France, as those 
of France are to all Europe. Those of the Germans are less so, al- 
though they have a very considerable number of works worthy of being 
known, and included in the general classification of the history of im- 
provement, which holds a medium between political and literary 
history, participating of both. Opinions are, however, divided in these 
meditations on the destiny of the human race. Some only see in it 
the tempestuous fluctuations of a boundless ocean ; a blind and end- 
less series of crimes, absurdities, and barbarisms: some fortunate 
moments succeeded by terrible relapses ; chance dictating its pauses, 
necessity executing them, and crushing with its iron hand the succes- 
sive generations which it plunges into the gulf of oblivion. Others of 
a more consolatory opinion see, in the progressive course of the human 
race, a conducting Providence—an approach toward a better state— 
toward a civil and moral perfection. There are many Protestants 
who abide by the latter opinion, and endeavor to demonstrate its cer- 
tainty. Those who think that a more reasonable and a more happy 
state has, through the influence of the reformation, been the conse- 
quence of a commotion so terrible, so universal, and so long in 
Europe, must be permitted to give credit to this sublime conception 
of the perfectability of our species. Perhaps those who are of a con- 
trary opinion owe it to being placed in contrary circumstances, or else 

* I beg pardon for this word. It means ane A the science of education in some 


countries of Europe, where useful and respectable things are not given up to the 
sarcasms of frivolity. 
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to some individual disposition, which does not allow them to suppose 
any possible perfection in their fellow creatures. 


3. With respect to the mathematical and physical sciences. 


At the first glance it appears that the reformation, the immediate 
impulse of which would be very perceptible in the study of the histo- 
rical and philosophical sciences, could not, on the contrary, exercise 
any direct influence on that of the methodical and natural sciences. 
But if it be considered that a redoubled activity, an investigating dis- 
position, implanted in the human mind by some great event, cannot 
remain inactive on any thing within its scope, conviction will soon 
follow that the study of these sciences must also have been advan- 
tageously affected by the moral impulse given by the reformation. 
To this presumption, indicated by the nature of things, may also be 
joined this historical and local consideration, that, at the moment 
when Luther effected the reformation of the theological system at 
Wittemburg, at sixty miles from it, in another city of the north, Coper- 
nicus prepared that of the astronomical system. These two revolu- 
tions being effected by two contemporaries, it is not easy to discover 
with precision how much the one promoted the other, what have been 
the results of their combination, nor what are the effects which belong 
strictly to each of them. For this it would have been necessary to 
have penetrated into the recesses of all thoughts, and to have followed 
the most hidden steps of the progress of the human mind, of which 
at present few traces and memorials remain. We may however ob- 
serve, as we did at the commencement of this second part, that shel- 
tered by the Augis of the reform, the Galileans were, at the least, 
freed from the dread of chains, and from the disgrace of recantations. 
It was under the protection of this Augis that Kepler completed the 
work of Copernicus, and gave geometrical certainty to the new system, 
which, probably in the eyes of its author, rested on a conviction purely 
logical. It is also remarkable, whatever may have been the cause, 
that the two inventors of the differential calculation, Leibnitz and 
Newton, lived, the one in Protestant Germany, and the other in Eng- 
land. ‘The Catholic countries, as well as the Protestant, have since 
had an equal number of great mathematicians and great philosophers. 
It is, however, just to suppose that the superior guidance of study, and 
the greater freedom of investigation, are among the causes which have 
contributed most powerfully to make these beautiful branches of the 
tree of human knowledge flourish.* But, above all, it is certain that 
the philosophical spirit, fomented, as has been shown, by the reforma- 
tion, exercised its influence in a very marked manner on the study of 
mathematics and physics. It was not enough to extend and perfec- 
tionate these sciences in themselves, it was also wished to unveil the 
sublime theory, to scrutinize their foundations, and fix their bases. 
Scientific men of the Protestant persuasion attached themselves more 
to these species of investigation than those of Catholic countries, who. 
do not seem to have set so high a value on them.T 


* See the dissertation of Wucherer on this subject, De incrementis physices a 
reformationis tempore. 

+ It was Kant who first established the principles of a theory of mathematical 
certainty, and the evidence which is admitted in metaphysics, on oecasion of the 
question proposed on this subject in 1771, “4 the academy of Berlin. 

27 
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The philosophy of nature, a science distinct from that called general 
physics, also acquired a consistence and developements which make 
it one of the most sublime branches of knowledge of which the genius 
of man can boast. It is to Kant also that it is indebted for its reno- 
vation and its principal bases. The intrepid Schelling has enriched 
it with the most sublime ideas. The system of Brown, which is only 
an organized philosophy of nature, originated in Scotland; has been 
cultivated and developed in Germany; and is despised in France, 
where it is hitherto only imperfectly known. 

With respect to the military science, which is usually treated as an 
appendix to the mathematical sciences, the north of Germany seems 
in modern times to have been destined to furnish it with its principal 
additions. The infant state of tactics before the thirty years’ war is 
known, Gustavus Adolphus was its reformer, and under him this art 
acquired a new aspect in the fields of Saxony and Bohemia. On this 
same soil, Frederick I]., king of Prussia, nearly a century later, also 
contending against the same house of Austria, which had been hum- 
bled by the Swedish hero, completed the work of Gustayus Adolphus, 
and brought modern tactics to a degree of perfection, at which it will 
no doubt remain for the future as far as regards its essential elements. 


With respect to the belles lettres, and to modern languages. 


Since the reformation redoubled the ardor for a knowledge of the 
ancient languages, the study of which it rendered more necessary and 
more general, as well among the Catholics as among the Protestants, 
it cannot be denied that it contributed greatly to the culture of the 
belles lettres, and to the restoration of a good taste. In proportion as 
the classic works of antiquity, those eternal models of the beautiful, 
genuine and sublime as nature, were more dispersed and read, men’s 
minds were gradually elevated to their pitch, and shook off the barba- 
rism of the Gothic ages.* This revolution had been commenced in 
Italy by the Greek refugees, who had fixed themselves there in parti- 
cular. The reformation assisted in propagating its benefits to the 
European nations farthest distant from this focus. 

Nevertheless, a language in which they might give vent to their 


ideas—a flexible and living organ, by which they might express their — 


living conceptions—was necessary to those in whom the spark of 
ancient genius had kindled an enthusiasm. The modern idioms were 
in the uncultivated, rude state in which long want of use had plunged 
them. In the south alone, the Italian, and, perhaps, the Provencal, 
its ally, had assumed a purer form. In the rest of Europe they wrote 
in Latin. Latin was the language of the schools and the books: and 
what Latin! a jargon bearing all the blemishes of eleven centuries of 
corruption and bad taste. Although the reading of Cicero, and the 
other masters of good Latin might have ameliorated and purified. this 
jargon, whether good or bad, as in fact it did, this Latin was only the 
language of a very small number of individuals, and remained a dead 

letter to the people. Now the higher sciences may, without inconve- 
nience, be well expressed in the language of the adepts: the learned 

might treat on subjects in Latin, which only the learned were to read. 


* See Stock’s work, entitled De bonarum literarum Palingenesia, sub et post 
Reformationem. See also Morhoff, &c.  - 
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In this manner mathematics, physics, philosophy, might be tolerably 
cultivated. But how could they have a literature without a vulgar 
tongue, without a people; or, as it may be said, without a public? 
Every one has a right to decide on productions of taste and senti- 
ment. The auditory of a wit or a poet cannot be restrained to Latin 
scholars ; he requires all classes, all ages, all sexes; he must speak 
the language of courts and of taverns, of closets and camps, of citi- 
zens and peasants; his business is with all minds, all hearts, and 
more particularly those most ingenuous, most open to all impressions, 
with those who know least of Latin. While Vaniere can scarcely 
number a hundred readers, Delille will find thousands. In order, 
therefore, that each nation might have a literature, it was necessary to 
write in its language; it was necessary that all classes should be 
accustomed to read; a great event, a powerful interest, a subject 
which should become the favorite topic of every one, which should 
agitate all minds, which should find access every where, was wanted : 
then alone would authors be found willing to write for the people, and 
a people who would read their writings with eagerness. The refor- 
mation was such an event, and became the active source of a general 
and inexhaustible interest to all classes. 

The reformation, conceived by men of learning, and brought forth 
within the narrow boundary of a Latin speaking public, could never 
have been consummated, if it had remained within these limits. It 
was requisite that it should quit them, that it should become the cause 
of the multitude, that it should gain millions of heads, to arm millions 
of hands in its favor. An appeal to the people was the first step of 
the reformist, and this must necessarily be made in their language. 
When once the people were, in this manner, called upon and made 
judges, the opponents ot the reform were also compelled to appear 
and plead at this tribunal, and were not sparing in their efforts to 
retain or bring back the multitude to their side. This controversy, 
which had left the schools, and become the great business of the 
whole of Europe, was the first active principle by which modern lan- 
guages were really fertilized. Before they were only jargons, as rude 
as the vulgar who made use of them. A few amorous sonnets were 
not enough to give them that richness and flexibility which they re- 
quired, to become capable of treating on all descriptions of subjects. 
The universal animosity between the papists and the reformists ; the 
long troubles of Germany and Switzerland; those of the league in 
France ; those of the Low Countries; those of Scotland and Eng- 
land, became so many furnaces in which the different languages of 
these countries were elaborated and purified. In his Histoire de |’ 
Esprit Humain, (Tom. 1, p. 258,) the Marquis D’Argens, after having 
described the state of letters previous to the sixteenth century, says :— 
‘‘In these times of ignorance Luther appeared, like one of those 
cheering lights, which, after a long tempest, announces to mariners an 
approaching calm. This great man did as much good to science, as 
he did injury to the court of Rome. He showed the absurdity of the 
errors which long respect and ancient custom had rendered sacred ; 
he not only ridiculed the opinions of the theologians, but their lan- 
guage and their manner of writing. He was seconded in his underg 
takings by Calvin ; and it is to these disputes on religion that we are 
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indebted for the restoration of the fine and good style. The theo- 
logians of the different parties eagerly strove with each other to write 
correctly, and to prejudice their readers by the purity of their style.” 

The German nation acknowledges Luther for the reformer of its 
literature and its idiom. One of his first cares was to publish a faith- 
ful translation of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, executed by him and 
some of his co-operators, from the original. It may be conceived 
with what avidity this immense work was received, and what a gene- 
ral sensation it excited. It is still taken as authority, and is the prin- 
cipal classic foundation of what is called high German. In this idiom 
he wrote the greater part of his treatises, letters, discourses, and 
poems, the collection of which forms twenty-two quarto volumes. 
One of his first: writings was that entitled Of the Christian Liberty, 
at the head of whieh he placed an epistle dedicatory, as decent as 
open and liberal, to Pope Leo X. “ No writer for many ages (says 
M. Georges Muller, of Schaffhausen, in his Lettres sur les Sciences,) 
had seen his writings bought up with such avidity, and so universally 
read from the throne to the cottage. They were all reprinted several 
times, pirated, hawked over all the empire. The popularity, the natu- 
ral ease, the energy of expression which prevailed in them, a doctrine 
which cheered and elevated the soul, gained him the most upright 
and judicious of all classes. A multiplicity of pamphlets, loose sheets, 
songs, which have reached us from that period, testify the universal 
ecstasy which this vivifying light inspired.” Wickliff had previously 
translated the New Testament into English. As soon as the refor- 
mation had rendered the reading of the sacred books of the first ne- 
cessity to the people of England, Tindal, Roye,* and others, published 
a version of them. The same thing occurred in France, where the 
reformation multiplied the French Bibles, and placed them in the 
hands of every or. When the Catholic theologians saw these great 
mysteries of reli:on become the prey of the ignorant, they resolved 
to countermine them, and to publish also their translations, their com- 
mentaries, their explanations of the sacred books. We shall content 
ourselves with observing generally, that the European languages were 
perfectionated by these religious and political controversies, by these 
translations and explanations, which is sufficient to the object in dis- 
cussion. f 

It would, doubtless, be hazarding too much, to say more of the in- 


* This is probably intended for Rogers, who in conjunction with Coverdale, 
revised Tindal’s translation, and added the prefaces and notes from Luther’s Bible. 
This translation was dedicated to Henry VIII. in the feigned name of Thomas 
Matthews, and is known by the name of Matthews’s Bible.—T. 

t It is true that in his Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament, p. 332, Father 
Simon asserts that the first French Bible was that of Anvers, of 1530, revised by 
the theologians of Louvain, and that thus “it was the Catholics who were the first 
authors of the French Bibles read at present.” But Father Simon did not know 
that that Bible was the work of Jacques Lefebvre of Estaples, commonly called 
Father Stapulensis, the confidant of the queen of Navarre, suspected with good 
reason of being a partisan of Luther, declared to be a heretic by the Sorbonne, and 
deprived of his doctorate. This translation of the Bible was also used as the basis 
of that of Geneva. 

t We must not omit here the real services rendered by Bayle to the French 
language, which he contributed greatly to the production of a taste for, which he 
Made capable of being modelled to every subject, and even of treating on matters 
which before had only been treated of in Latin, 
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fluence exerted on the belles lettres by the reformation. So many 
different causes have contributed to their culture, and to the different 
modifications they have experienced in the various European nations, 
that whoever enters this labyrinth will be in danger of missing his 
track, of blending objects, and of giving ingenious conjectures instead 
of certain results. The Protestant nations, which may be called the 
Germanic race, have such a similarity of features among them in their 
manners, language, and climate, that we must be careful of taking a 
conformity in the characters or genius of their literary productions, 
for the immediate effects of the great revolution which was common 
to them. The spirit of each people, so powerfully modified by such 
a number of events, and of generations, has its own tendencies, its 
natural dispositions, which cannot be attributed to one insulated cir- 
cumstance. Without doubt, the unanimity with which the Protestant 
nations of the present day adopted the reform as soon as it presented 
itself, was only a result ofthis mutual conformity of their spirit. Their 
progress in this respect (the matter being adopted in general) has 
always tended to simplify religion, to render it more strict and more 
intellectual, remaining inviolably attached to Deism, and to that mo- 
rality which is the basis of it. The manners of the Protestant are 
also incontestably better and more grave than those of the Catholic 
nations. Is it because these nations are Protestant that they have 
acquired this character ; or, is it because they have this character that 
they became Protestant? I must leave the decision of this question 
to others. I am only desirous of showing the influence of this cha- 
racter on the culture of the belles lettres. The French and Italian 
literature is rich in a multitude of works, in which love is treated with 
the most exquisite delicacy and grace. Such a number of these 
agreeable productions would be sought for in vain among the English 
or Germans; I might even dare to assert, that the few they have are 
merely imitative, and that they are not indigenous plants in their soil. 
Among them, love would not dare to appear escorted by the desires, 
and associated with voluptuousness. Their Bocaces, Grecourts, and 
Lafontaines, have not yet been born. Should they appear they would 
be coldly received ; and it was not by the softened imitations of, this 
description, which Wieland hazarded, that he conciliated the most of 
the esteem of his countrymen. In a word, their songs, their romances, 
the ideal world of their poets, are totally different from what is. seen 
among their neighbors. I dare not give this as a consequence of the 
reformation, but rather as a coincidence. It is, however, very de- 
serving of notice, that the two most sublime epic poems, in which the 
God of Christians, and the inhabitants of heaven are the actors, and 
in which these actors speak a language worthy of them; the two most 
wonderful pictures of celestial innocence and virtue, that of the fall of 
the first human beings, and that of their redemption, are Protestant 
productions. If the too short golden age of Italian poetry had not 
produced the Jerusalem of Tasso, Paradise Lost and the Messiah 

* Nevertheless it may also be added, that the inhabitants of the towns and the 
country, who hear Divine service regularly in their own tongue, who sing psalms, 
canticles, and rich pieces of poetry in it, written as they are in Germany by the 
best national poets, acquire by that means a crowd of ideas, a taste and a notion 


of the beautiful, which can never be attained by those who assist at a service per- 
formed in bad Latin, which they do not understand. 
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would have been the only two epic poems of which modern literature 
could have boasted. | 

Finally, the investigating and reasoning spirit, to which the refor- 
mation opened a free career, as has been shown above, was also 
introduced into the domain of the imagination, and took such a post 
in it as it was capable of; that is to say, it took refuge in the theo- 
retic department of the belles lettres, in the systems connected with 
sentiment, taste, the beautiful and sublime, &c. 

It is known, that in proportion the Protestant literati have done 
more on these subjects, and perhaps have penetrated more deeply 
into them than the others. It is among them that the rational part of 
literary criticism has assumed the form of a science, under the name 
of esthetics. This name was given to it by Baumgarten, a German, 
from a Greek word signifying sentiment. Lessing, as well as Sulzur 
and his followers, have published some valuable pieces of this descrip- 
tion. Kant has founded a new esthetic school, in his Criticism on the 
Judgment. He has had numerous and ingenious disciples: the most 
remarkable among them, both in theory and in practice, is the illus- 
trious Schiller. 


With respect to the fine arts. 


It is when a pompous worship requires magnificent temples, impos- 
ing ceremonies, and a striking appearance ; it is when religion exhi- 
bits the sensible images of the objects of public veneration, when it 
rests on a sacred mythology; when the earth and the heavens are 
peopled with supernatural beings, to whom the imagination can lend a 
form ; it is then, I say, that the arts, encouraged, ennobled, reach the 
summit of their splendor and their perfection. The architect, called 
to honors and wealth, conceives the plan of these basilisks, these 
cathedrals, the appearance of which inspires a religious awe; of 
which the rich walls are decorated with the master pieces of art. 
This temple, these altars are adorned with marble and the precious 
metals, out of which sculpture has formed angels, the blessed, and 
images of illustrious men. The choirs, the galleries, the chapels, the 
sacristies, are decorated with pictures hung in all parts.. Here, Jesus 
dies on the cross; there he appears on Tabor, in all the resplendance 
of Divine majesty. Art, so much the friend of the imagination, which 
can find gratification only in the heavens, goes there in search of its 
most sublime creations ; a St. John, a Cecilia, and more particularly 
a Mary, that patroness of all tender and ardent minds, that virgin 
model of all mothers, the mediatrix of mercy between man and his 
God, the august and touching Elysian being, of which no other reli- 
gion offers a resemblance or a model. During the solemnities, the 
choicest stuffs, precious stones, and embroidery, cover the altars, the 
vessels, the priests, and even the partitions of the holy place. By 
the most exquisite songs, by the harmony of orchestras, music com- 
pletes the charm. These encouragements, of such powerful efficacy, 
are renewed in a hundred different places; the metropolises, the pa- 
rishes, the numerous convents, the simple oratories, vie in splendor, 
and captivate all the powers of the religious and devout soul. Thus 
the taste for the arts, assisted by such a powerful lever, becomes ge- 
neral; artists are multiplied, and rival each other in their efforts. 
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Through this influence the celebrated schools of Italy and Flanders 
flourished, and those most beautiful productions of them which re- 
main to us, testify the richness of the encouragement lavished on them 
by the. Catholic worship. 

From the natural course of things, it cannot be doubted that the 
reformation was unfavorable to the fine arts, and laid a considerable 
restraint upon the exercise of them. It broke the bond which united 
them to religion, which rendered them sacred, and secured them a 
share in the veneration of the people. The liturgy of the Lutherans, 
and still more that of the Calvinists, is simple and strict. A stone, a 
cloth, form the altar; a pulpit and benches are all the decoration 
necessary to the temple. Here nothing is thought of but the Gospel, 
and some Divine songs on morality and the Christian duties, sung by 
the congregation. All is devoid of ornament, pomp, and elegance. 
The priest is clothed in a modest black garment; no veneration of a 
saint or an angel, and still less of their images, is recommended to 
pious souls. It might be said that this worship is melancholy and dry, 
in comparison with that of the Catholics; if, however, an assembly of 
persons collected to worship in common, can really correspond with 
the idea of melancholy. Nevertheless it is certain, that this worship 
which can elevate the soul, tends to disenchant the imagination ; it 
renders superb churches, and statues, and paintings superfluous; it 
depopulates the arts, and deprives them of one of their most powerful 
resources. 

Beside this general disposition peculiar to a worship which keeps 
so rigidly close to the pure spirit of the primitive Church, and which 
does not admit of any coquetry with the senses, the particular dispo- 
sition of the nations which have embraced the reform must be con- 
sidered. ‘The greater part of them inhabit the severest climate of 
Europe. They are colder, more phlegmatic, more thoughtful than 
those of the south ; they have not nature before their eyes in so beau- 
tiful a form; they do not respire that voluptuous, soft, intoxicating air 
of the Italian atmosphere. Independent of the reformation, therefore, 
they are not so well placed, so well constituted for the practice of the 
arts, as the Italians for example. Without doubt they have had, and 
still have esteemed artists, but not such as to excel those of Italy,. or 
even to counterbalance them. Their real merit in the arts, and which 
arises from their reflecting, scrutinizing spirit, is that of treating the 
theory with more penetration; of observing and investigating the 
principles which, unknown to them, direct the great artists; of tracing 
the course of the imagination and the understanding in their produc- 
tions ; of discovering the connections between the ideal nature of the 
arts, and real nature; in a word, of developing the principles and phi- 
losophy of the arts. The Italian feels and produces; Hemsterhuys, 
Kant, Burke, Goethe, think, analyze the production, and the faculty 
of producing. The one has the instinct of art; the other the intelli- 
: gence. The one creates; the other judges of the creation, and cal- 
| culates its laws. These two funetions equally presuppose genius. 
The first displays it externally, in visible forms; the second, in the 
depths of the understanding. This may be named the legislative 
power; that the executive power of the fine arts.’ 
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In conclusion, we may here remind the reader of a thought which 
suggested itself in the commencement of this review; and that is, 
that our author does not appear to dive deep enough into the sea of 
religious truth, of experimental and practical godliness, to commend 
his book to the favorable reception of a thorough-going Christian, 
such as we wish all our réaders to be. Hence the causes which were 
at work for the production of the reformation upon the belief, the ex- 
perience, and practice of mankind, are considered too much in the 
light of merely human agencies ; while the great efficient Agent is left 
out of sight. But, of our views in relation to this point, enough has 
been already said. That the ‘Lord God omnipotent reigneth,’ is 
sufficient to make the heart of the devout Christian to rejoice in Him 
amid all the events of life, whether they be prosperous or adverse. 
Notwithstanding this apparent defect in the book before us, it must, 
so far as it is attentively read in the country where it originated, have 
a benign influence in opening the eyes of the people to the salutary 
effects of the Protestant system of religion, and thus weaken their 
belief in the infallibility of popery. So far as general science is con- 
cerned, and a knowledge of the historical details of the times about 
which he writes, Mr. Villers appears to have been amply furnished to 
give an impartial judgment. He might, indeed, have brought his 
investigations and inferences down to a much later date, by marking 
the happy results of the reformation as they have been developing 
themselves within the period of the last century, and as they are even 
now spreading themselves over the four quarters of the globe. 

The present successful efforts to drive error and vice from among 
men, by the several denominations of Protestant Christians, are but 
the effect, traced out to be sure through a number of intermediate 
causes, each in its turn becoming an effect, of that mighty impulse 
which was given to the human mind, when ‘ God said, Let Luther be, 
and Luther was.’ And we humbly trust that the work will continue 
to go forward until the whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord. 


UNORIGINATED DECREES. 
For the Methodist Magazine, and Quarterly Review. 


Mr. Epitor:—The communication which I herewith present you 
for insertion in the Magazine, owes its origin to the following circum- 
stance :— 

In the course of a conversation, which occurred between myself 
and a member of the Theological Seminary in this place, some time 
last winter, I was requested to write my views for him on the subject 
of an unortginated decree. This I hesitated to do for reasons which 
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it is not necessary to mention here. But I finally consented, on con- 
dition that he should reply in detail to my communication, and 
answer the arguments by which my views might be supported. On 
his engaging to do this, I proposed the following concise hints, which 
are but a part of the mere outlines of a work, which I have now nearly 
ready for the press, entitled ‘ An Exegetical Essay on the Scriptural 
account of God’s Foreknowledge and Decrees; or an attempt to 
show that the notion of an unoriginated certainty concerning all 
events is not found in the Bible, and that it cannot be defended by the 
dictates of unperverted reason.’ 

In this essay the principles, which are barely stated in the follow- 
ing remarks, are explained and argued at length; and the objections 
are answered also which have been made against them, by the indi- 
vidual mentioned above. 

Your readers, I presume, are aware, that the prevailing and perni- 
cious doctrine of universalism owes its support altogether to the 
notion of an eternal decree; and also that the many changes and 
refinements in theolegy, of which we see and hear so much now- 
a-days, are but so many efforts to keep this notion in countenance 
among such as have become disgusted with its absurdities. 

I trust, therefore, that every judicious attempt to explain and en- 
force the doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures against the prevalence 
of error, however refined or specious its pretences or appearances 
may be, will meet with the prayerful acceptance of all who love the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

Affectionately yours, La Roy SunpERLAND. 


Andover, Ms., April 1, 1834. 





By the words eternal, absolute, and infinite, is meant, in the fol- 
lowing remarks, wnoriginated, unbounded, and endless existence. By 
absolute certainty is meant certainty that will not and cannot fail. 
By possibility is to be understood mere possibiltty, such a possibility 
as that of which absolute certainty cannot be affirmed; and I use the 
word decree as synonymous with action, volition, determination. - 

In relation to the decrees of God, the Scriptures speak of one 
which is originated, unconditional, and unchangeable. This relates 
to the mission, death, and sufferings of Jesus: Christ. “To the Scrip- 
tural account of this decree we purpose principally to confine our 
attention in the following remarks. 

We say this decree was originated, because it was FORMED, and 
God alone is unoriginated. It is unconditional, because He did not 
require the concurrence of any of His created intelligences in forming 
it; and it is unchangeable, because it is the only plan which He ever 
will form for the salvation of men; it never will be changed for 
another. , 

Let us now examine what the Scriptures say concerning this de- 
cree. 

1. ‘And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed; it [or he] shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel,’ Gen. iii, 15. This passage of Scripture 
is particularly worthy of notice, inasmuch as it may be called the 
Vout. V.—July, 1834. 28 
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formation of that unconditional and unchangeable purpose, concern- 
ing the salyation of men, to which reference is so frequently made in 
after ages of the world. It should be remarked also that this purpose 
was formed and announced to Adam immediately after he sinned, 
which was very near, or even at the foundation of the world. Re- 
member this. 

2. ‘And said, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, for be- 
cause thou hast done this thing :—that in blessing I will bless thee,— 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed,’ Gen. 
xxii, 16-18. This is the same. decree mentioned above: here God 
informs Abraham, that in its fulfilment the way of salvation should be 
opened for the salvation of the whole world. The seed of Abraham 
is Christ: see 2 Tim. ii, 8; Psa. xxxiii, 11. 

3. ‘Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain,’ Acts ii, 23. That is, Jesus Christ was not an 
impostor, as some of those Jews, to whom Peter was speaking, sup- 
posed, because He was crucified as a malefactor; but He was a man 
approved of God by miracles, signs, and wonders, which God did by 
Him; he having come into the world, according to God’s previous 
knowledge of man’s need of such a Savior, and His fixed determina- 
tion that this Jesus should make His appearance among men for the 
purpose of opening the way for man’s salvation. 

4. ‘For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, (both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the 
people of Israel, were gathered together,) for to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined before to be done,’ Acts iv, 27, 28. 
God anointed Jesus Christ after he came into the world to do what 
He determined before (see texts 1, 2, supra,) either Christ or those 
Jews were born He should do, to open the way for the salvatien of 
sinners; and against Christ, anointed for this purpose, Herod, and 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and Jews, were gathered together. So the 
French version of this text :—* Car en effet, Herode et Ponce Pilote, 
avec les Gentils et le peuple d’Israel, se sont assembles contre ton 
saint Fils Jesus, que tu as oint Pour fair toutes les choseg que ta main 
et ton conseil avoient auparavant.determine devoir etre faites.’ And 
this, without doubt, is the true meaning. See Rev. iii, 25. 

5. ‘ For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son,’ Rom. viii, 29. To know, in the 
Scriptures, frequently signifies simply to approve, to be favorably dis- 
posed toward one. ‘ But he knoweth [approveth] the way that I take,’ 
Job xxiii, 10. ‘For the Lord knoweth [approveth] the way of the 
righteous,’ Psa. i, 6. ‘Then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
[approved of] you,’ Matt. vii, 23. 

Now to understand the meaning of this text, we should observe 
that the apostle is speaking in this chapter of the whole creation, or 
Gentile world, together with the Jews; see verse 22, and chap. ix, 
25. These Gentiles were such as the Jews thought God never de- 
signed to save, or embrace in the covenant of redemption; see Acts 
xi, 2-18. But the apostle, after showing, as we read in chap. ii, 14, 
23, 24, and iii, 9, 10, 23, that all had sinned, both Jews and Gentiles, 
comes to the conclusion which we find in chap. iii, 29, and viii, 19, 22, 
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and shows that all stood. in the same need of a Savior; and all of 
them, who were saved, must be justified in one and the. same way ; 
chap. iii, 22. And not only so, but these Gentiles were the very cha- 
racters who were known before of God as needing a Savior, and to- 
ward whom He was previously disposed to extend His favor in the 
gift of His Son; see 2 Cor. v, 14, 15. And this is the mystery so 
frequently mentioned by this apostle ; see Rom. xvi, 25; Eph. i, 9; 
Col. i, 26, 27. 

Hence those whom God foreknew, in the above sense, He did pre- 
destinate, cuypsppous, conformable to the image of His Son; that is, 
God did determine that such should be brought into a state of salva- 
tion—a state in which they might be justified and saved : for without 
such a foreknowledge and predetermination on the part of God, 
though these Gentiles might have existed in this world as they did, 
yet their salvation could not have been within the bounds of a mere 
possibility. But according to the apicuévn Boudry xai wpoyvace rod @soi, 
predetermined counsel and foreknowledge of God, mentioned in the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th texts supra, those very nations were brought into 
such a relation to the Divine Being as rendered it possible and con- 
sistent for them to be called and saved, as well as the Jews; see 
Rom. iii, 22. ‘ Even the righteousness of God, which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all them that believe ; for there is no 
difference.’ ‘ Even.us, wham he hath called, not of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles,’ Rom. ix, 24. Hence the apostle proceeds 
from the 29th verse of the viiith chap. to its close, to show the validity 
of that call, in the acceptance of which the Gentiles were justified, 
and became the adopted children of God. They were also glorified ; 
1 Pet. iv, 14. ‘For the spirit of glory and of Godresteth upon you.’ 
Now that the apostle did not design to set forth the Calvinistic idea of 
the Divine prescience in this text, is most conclusively evident from 
this consideration alone; namely, he declares that all those whom 
God foreknew. were justified and saved by God’s decree. But God’s 
foreknowledge extends equally and alike to all men. If, therefore, all 
are saved who were the objects of the Divine prescience, then it fol- 
lows, as an undeniable consequence, that not one of the human family 
will be lost! Let him receive this saying who can. — 

I do not think, now, of but one objection, which any one would be 
likely to bring against the above exegesis; and that is the sense 
which Professor Stuart puts on the verb ywacxw. He, with Professor 
Tholuck, gives it the sense of volo, constituo mecum—lI will, determine 
with myself; and hence. says, it means do ordain, decree. So accord- 
ing to these learned professors the text should read something in this 
way: ‘ For whom He did decree, He also did predestinate, conformable 
to His Son.’ And Professor Stuart says, the sense of the passage is, 
‘Those whom God determined from everlasting to save, He did at the 
same time predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son.’ But 
what an unmeaning repetition is here! Could God determine the end, 
without including the means to secure that end, in the same decree ? 
Or, could He determine the means, and not include in that same deter- 
mination the end to which those means should lead? Observe again, 
the professor says, ‘ Those whom God determined to save ;’— those 
whom God determined from everlasting to save,’—well; what of 
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them? Why, ‘God did, at the same time, predestinate’ these to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. That is, one determination to 
save them was from everlasting ; and another previous determination 
was made, al the same time, and to secure the very same end! 

6. ‘ According as He hath chosen us in Him, before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before Him in 
love: having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to Himself, according to the good pleasure of His will, to the 
praise and glory of His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted in 
the beloved,’ Eph. i, 4-6; see also verses 9, 10, and 11, of this 
chapter, in which the same thing is taught. 

I conceive the meaning of the apostle in this chapter to be exactly 
the same as that in the 5th text, quoted and explained above. As if 
he had gaid, ‘I bless the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the spiritual blessings, with which He has distinguished you Gen- 
tiles, in heavenly places in Christ Jesus; blessings, which He has 
conferred upon us, not as a fortuitous event in the order of His provi- 
dence, but according to that purpose which He formed as long ago as 
the time when He said, “* The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head,” which was at the very period when this world was first 
created. It was then that God planned the economy of His grace ; 
and in the execution of this plan you Gentiles are made acceptable in 
Christ, called to the privileges of adopted children. And I bless God 
the more, because God was influenced in the formation of this plan of 
salvation by His own unoriginated benevolence and good will to man.’ 
This design of calling the Gentiles to accept of salvation through the 
death and sufferings of the Messiah was not fully revealed to the 
Jews till the openipg of the Gospel dispensation. Hence it is so fre- 
quently called a mystery, hid from the beginning of the world; that is, 
from the time it was first formed till it was clearly made known by the 
preaching of Christ and His apostles. 

7. ‘Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ; and to make all men see what is the fellowship of 
the mystery, which, from the beginning of the world, hath been hid in 
God ;—to the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places might be known by the Church the manifold wisdom 
of God, according to the eternal purpose, which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,’ Eph. iii, 8-11. These passages are'certainly a most 
clear and remarkable illustration of the apostle’s meaning in the 5th 
and 6th texts above quoted. Mark the phraseology here. God 
has commissioned me to preach to the Gentiles, the people who them- 
selves never expected salvaticn through the Messiah ; and the people 
whom the Jews have always thought beyond the reach of God’s saving 
mercy; to these God has given me grace to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, that ail, both Jews and Gentiles, of every nation, 
kindred, and tongue, may see and understand the mystery, the plan of 
God, in which He designed to call the Gentiles with the Jews to ac- 
cept of salvation. Though this plan, or purpose of God, has always 
been a mystery, and has not been clearly revealed since the time when 
it was first formed, yet it is not changed, for it is immutable; and 
now its revelation clearly in the Gospel shall make known the infinite 
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wisdom and philanthropy of God. That by the eéernal purpose, men- 
tioned in this text, the apostle means an ancient, immutable purpose, is 
sufficiently clear from the following passage, which speaks of the same 
thing. See Rom. xvi, 25; 1 Cor. ii, 7; Tit. i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 9. 

8. ‘For when God made promise to Abraham, because He could 
swear by no greater, He sware by Himself, saying, Surely blessing I 
will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immu- 
tability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath: that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a 
strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us,’ Heb. vi, 13-18. Now turn to the texts numbered Ist 
and 2d; there you find the promise, or counsel of God, which was 
unconditional, and made of God’s mere good pleasure, and which the 
apostle here calls immutable.. There too you.find the immutable oath 
by which the promise was confirmed, for the strong consolation of 
Abraham, and all such as flee to Christ for hope and refuge. This 
counsel and oath promised a Savior, not for the posterity of Abraham 
only, but for the Gentiles, for the whole world; and this is what we 
find the sacred writer teaching in the portions of Scripture now under 
consideration. 

It now remains for us to inquire, whether this counsel, this predeter- 
mination of God, is eternal? I have already said, it.is unconditional; 
by which I mean, that its foundation is the mere good pleasure, or 
mercy of God, without any regard to merit in man; and also that it is 
endless, and never will be changed. But is it ETERNAL? that is, with- 
out beginning, unoriginated? In one place, I kaow, which I have 
given above, and in this one alone, this purpose is called eternal ; but 
if this proves it to be strictly without beginning, unoriginated, then a 
multitude of passages prove that the future bliss of the righteous is 
unoriginated and without beginning: and multitudes of others prove 
that the future misery of the wicked is unoriginated and without any 
beginning ; for the same word is used in relation to both these states, 
as every one knows. In relation to this question, then, I observe, 

1. The Scriptures speak distinctly of a definite period of time, and 
the very time when this purpose was originated and formed. To this 
time the following passages refer :—‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world,’ 
Mat. xxv, 34. ‘That the blood of all the. prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the world, may ‘be required of this generation,’ 
Luke xi, 50. ‘According as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world,’ Eph. i, 4. ‘Although the works were 
finished from the foundation of the world,’ Heb. iv, 5. ‘ For then 
must he often have suffered since the foundation of the world,’ Heb. 
ix, 26. ‘Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world,’ 1 Pet. i, 20. ‘Whose names are not written in the book of 
life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,’ Rev. xii, 8. 
‘Whose names were not written in the book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world,’ Rev. xvii, 8. ‘I will utter things which have been 
kept secret from the foundation of the world,’ Matt: xiii, 35. 

Here are nine different passages of Scripture; and I do not know 
that any person who believes the purposes of God are unoriginated, 
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has ever suggested a doubt but that these passages refer to one and 
the same period of time, and, excepting the second and the last one, 
to the very same thing. Let us now examine the prepositions apo and 
ago, rendered in these texts before, from, and stnce; and. see if they 
will help us to a correct understanding of the sense taught in these 
notable passages of God’s word. 

Lexicographers and grammarians are universally agreed, I believe, 
that every preposition in Greek has but one radical, proper meaning, 
which it always retains; and that this meaning has, for the most part, 
been taken from sensible objects, and- denotes the selation of place ; 
and frora which it has been transferred to denote, by similitude, other 
relations also. 3 

Accordingly, we find the first meaning assigned to sp, relates to 
place, and signifies at, in the presence of, a person or thing. As I am 
confident I shall not be disputed, I will not refer to any authorities for 
what I assert here, but will rather proceed to give a few examples 
from the Old and New Testament where <po is used in this sense ; 
and by which I am confirmed in the exegesis which I give of the fore- 
going passages of Scripture. 

It is not necessary that I should put down the original of the fol- 
lowing texts, as it is sufficiently evident that spo, before, is used in 
each of them in the sense of at, in the presence of, as I have stated 
above. 

‘ Before the Lord,’ Gen. xxvii,'7. ‘ Ye shall pass over armed be- 
fore your brethren,’ Deut. iii, 18. ‘Then a spirit passed before my 
face ; an image was before mine eyes,’ Job iv, 15, 16. ‘ That which 
came out of my lips was right before thee,’ Jer. xvii, 16. ‘ There stood 
before the river, a ram, which had two horns,’ Dan. viii, 3. 

‘ Behold, I send my messenger before thy face,’ Matt. xi, 10; so 
also in Mark i, 2, and Luke vii, 27. * Thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord, to prepare his way,’ Luke i, 76. ‘ And he sent messen- 
gers before his face,’ Luke ix, 52.‘ The prison truly found we shut 
with all safety, and the keepers standing without before the doors,’ 
Acts v, 23. ‘ And the keepers before the door, kept the prison,’ Acts 
xii, 6. ‘ Peter stood before the gate,’ Acts xii, 14. ‘The priest of 
Jupiter, which was before their city,’ Acts xiv, 13. 

And other instances might be added, but these are sufficient, cer- 
tainly, to sustain the position I have assumed.* 

Here let it be observed, that the phrase rpi xaraPor7e xdopou, before 
the foundation of the world, is used but. twice only throughout the 
whole Bible, when reference is made to the decrees of God, in rela- 
tion to the plan of salvation. The phrase is never used at all by the 
Savior in any of His discourses; it is no where found in any part of 
the Old Testament, nor does it once occur in one of the Gospels, nor 
in the Acts of the Apostles ; it is barely used once by the great apos- 
tle, and but once again by St. Peter, in the places which I have quoted 
before. Now, I ask, in view of this fact alone, is it in any sense 
likely, can it be possible, that the Holy Spirit designed, expressly, to 
give us an idea of unoriginated and unending existence by these 


* And whatever significations this preposition may ever have in composition, 
when it refers to time in any way, the sense, in such cases, is always borrowed fron: 
the first and radical meaning of this word. Mark this. 
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words? Does the solemn and momentous doctrine of an eternal, in- 
fallible decree—a decree which fixes with absolute certainty all things 
that ever did exist, all things that do now exist, and all that ever will 
be in existence hereafter—depend for its support on these two pas- 
sages alone? For, let it be remembered, if this supposed decree be not 
taught in these two passages, it is not taught in any passages, it is not 
taught-in the Bible. And if it be taught in these passages, it must, 
therefore, come to this. The efernal decree of the infinite God, em- 
bracing in its unbounded range, with infallible certainty, all the actions 
and volitions of the Deity himself, -and all the actions and volitions, 
all the virtues and all the vices of His finite creatures, together with 
all the tremendous realities of an endless heaven and an endless hell, 
cannot be traced back by any authority from God’s word, as to the 
time of its duration beyond or prior to the actual creation of this ma- 
terial world! This decree was formed at, or about the time of the 
foundation of the world! aid : 

[I will only here observe farther on these two passages of Scrip- 
ture, that I feel well persuaded that no fair rules for interpreting the 
oracles of God will ever dictate a person, even in an attempt to show 
that they do refer to time previous to the creation of this material 
universe. 

But there are seven other texts which refer to the time when the 
uncondtitonal, unchangeable decree of God was formed relative to the 
plan of man’s redemption, and which remain to be considered in con- 
nection with the two noticed above. Four of these speak expressly 
of this plan; and they also fix the date of God’s determination to 
give His Son a sacrifice for sin, like those other two, as far back as 
when this world was first created—the very time when the first text 
quoted in these remarks was uttered! when God said, ‘ He shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ Hence the phrase 
cms xaraBorns xocuov, from the foundation of the world. 

The English word from is the radical and proper signification of 
avd but as the lexicons inform us, the Greek preposition is used in a 
sense somewhat more extensive than the English, and always implies 
separation, either in place, time, or some other way. And Wisner, in 
his Greek Grammar of the New Testament, remarks, that dao is used 
to mark the origin, source, or commencement of a thing, and refers to 
Matt. xxv, 34, das xaraPorie xdopov, as an instance to this point. And 
so also are the following :—do xpirng dpas, from the third hour ; dws 
dzinvou, from supper, after supper, Acts xxiii, 23. ‘From two years 
old and under,’ Matt. ii, 16. ‘She was of a great age, and had lived 
with a husband seven years from her virginity,’ Luke ii, 36. ‘Then 
from that day forth they took counsel together for to put him to death,’ 
John xi, 53. ‘For the invisible things of him, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen,’ Rom. i, 20. 

These examples must show, I think, conclusively, how this prepo- 
sition is used in the Bible to give an idea of time, of the origin, or 
commencement of a thing. It invariably carries the meaning of after, 
or since; and in this sense, and by this last word, we find it rendered 
in many places. I will give a few only. ‘ Since the world began,’ 
Luke i, 70; and the same also in Acts iii, 21. ‘Since that time,’ 
Luke xvi, 16. ‘Since I went up to Jerusalem,’ Acts xxiv, 11. And 
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in one instance, we find it rendered thus where the apostle is speak- 
ing of the very decree which we have now under consideration. 
‘For then must he often have suffered since the world began,’ Heb. 
ix, 26. The meaning of which most evidently is :—The sacrifice of 
Christ is not like that of the Jewish high priest, who was required to 
make a sacrificial offering once every year; for in that case Christ 
must have died as often as once a year, since the foundation of the 
world, at which time the purpose of God was first formed to give Je- 
sus Christ, as a sin offering for the salvation of men. And that I am 
correct in this exposition, is still more evident from the following 
passage :— 

‘Whose names were not written in the book of life of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,’ Rev. xiii, 8. That is, the 
purpose of God, as I have shown before, on 1 Pet. i, 20, and Eph. i, 
4, may be traced back from the present to the period when it was 
first formed, even to the very commencement of this world, and the 
beginning of human existence ; for then it was man first sinned: and 
then it was God said, Christ should suffer or be slain as a sin offering, 
for the salvation of the world. At that time a kingdom was prepared 
for all such as accept of Christ, promised so long before as their Sa- 
vior; and from that time God has written the names of all such in a 
book, which He is represented as keeping for this purpose. ‘And a 
book of remembrance was written before Him, for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name,’ Mal. iii, 16. 

I will now dismiss the examination of this class of scriptures, by 
adding a few words only. 

Every person, tolerably well acquainted with the Greek language, 
knows that the Greek prepositions, in themselves, never produce em- 
phasis: they are used simply to express the relation which exists 
between the idea of one verb or noun, and that of another noun. I 
cannot conceive, therefore, by what principles of interpretation it can 
be fairly shown, that «ps and dvd should be taken out of their common 
acceptation, in the passages above quoted. Indeed, neither of these 
particles, nor the texts in which they are found, can be so taken and 
explained, without doing manifest violence to the usus loquendi, not 
only of the New Testament, but of the whole Bible, and, in fact, of 
every classical author in the literary world. And yet these passages, 
if taken together in their plain common-sense, unsophisticated mean- 
ing—these passages which teach the doctrine of God’s eternal de- 
crees—even these, do not, and cannot be made to imply the existence 
of any such decrees beyond the time when man first committed sin, 
and after the foundations of this world were laid ! 

ain; passages of Scripture, which signify previous time, are 
explained, by those who believe in God’s eternal decrees, in the very 
same way that I explain the above: such as Jer. i, 5: * Before thou. 
camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee.’ ‘This, Professor 
Stuart says, is a strong expression, and is designed to signify the 
earlier period of one’s fife. And so he explains the following :—‘ The 
wicked are estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon as they 
are born, speaking lies,’ Psa. lviii, 3. * Behold, I was born in iniquity ; 
and in sin did my mother conceive me,’ Psa. li, 5. ‘It pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by his 
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grace, to reveal his Son in me,’ Gal. i, 15. And I might multiply 
passages of this kind, explained in the same way; but I deem it un- 
necessary. 

I proceed to observe, 

2. There are parallel passages of Scripture whieh speak of the 
unconditional unchangeable decree of God relative to the plan of salva- 
tion, and which prove conclusively that this decree was ortginated and 
formed subsequently to the creation of this material world. ‘These texts 
do not, indeed, carry the mind back to the very time when this decree 
was first formed, but they refer to subsequent time, and beyond which 
it is said to have existed ; and hence this decree is called a pre-deter- 
mination, or previous determination, because it was originated and 
fixed previous to something else to which reference is made. The 
following portions of God’s word support me in this assertion. 

¢ According to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made manifest, and by the scrip- 
tures of the prophets, according to the commandment of the everlast- 
ing God, made known to all nations for the obedience of faith,’ Rom. 
Xvi, 25. 

I have before stated, that by the mystery, mentioned in this text, 
and in some other places, the apostle refers to the decree or plan of 
God, in which He designed to provide and offer salvation to the whole 
world of mankind. It is called a mystery, because it was not clearly 
revealed under the Mosaic dispensation: though the prophets some- 
times alluded to it, yet they did not fully understand it. Hence, says 
Peter, ‘ Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto you ; 
searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow; unto whom it was revealed, that not 
unto themselves, but unto us they did minister the things, which are 
now reported unto you by them that have preached the. Gospel unto 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,’ 1 Pet. i, 10. 

This plan or counsel of God was kept hid, ypévoig aiwviog, during the 
ancient times, under the Jewish dispensation, and while the coming of 
the Messiah was delayed. But now this mystery is clearly illustrated 
by the advent of Jesus Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; 
and we are commanded to preach it and make it known to all nations, 
that they may believe and be saved. It is well known, that aiav, and 
its derivatives, rendered world, in this and the following passages, is 
used to signify dispensations or ag'es, whether past, present, or future ; 
and Mr. Loeke, Dr. Taylor, and Macknight, refer this word in these 
texts to the ages under the law. That this is their meaning, see Luke 
i, 70; Heb. ix, 26; Exod. xxi, 2; and Lev. xxviii, 39-41. The ages, 
or jubilees, were conspicuous periods in the history of the Jews ; and 
that they are referred to in the texts now under notice, I believe is the 
opinion of about all, both Calvinists and Arminians, who have ever 
written upon the Bible. 

‘But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the world unto our glory,’ 1 Cor. 
ii, 7. On this text Mr. Locke remarks: ‘ aidiv ovrog, which we trans- 
late this world, seems to me to signify, commonly, if not constantly, 
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in the New Testament, that state, which, during the Mosaical consti- 
tution, men, either Jews or Gentiles, were in, as contradistinguished 
to the evangelical state or constitution; which is commonly called 
aidv pérAAwv, Or epxsuevoc, the world to come.’ See Heb. vi, 5. It is too 
plain to need any thing more to show, that the apostle means to be 
understood as saying :—We preach; not the wisdom of men, but the 
wisdom of God contained in the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
according to that plan which God formed before the Jewish economy 
began, for our salvation and glory. Hence this apostle says, in ano- 
ther epistle,— 

‘ Be thou partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel, according to the 
power of God, who hath saved us, and called us with a holy ‘calling, 
not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, 
but is now made. manifest by the appearing of our Savior Jesus 
Christ,’ 2 Tim. i, 8. 3 

‘In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, promised be- 
fore the world began,’ Tit. i, 2. On this verse, Dr. Macknight, a 
pious and distinguished Calvinistic writer, remarks :—‘ Supposing the 
word avwwwv,’ here translated world, ‘to signify eternal, the literal 
translation of apixpévuv aiwviev, would be, before eternal times; but 
that being a contradiction in terms, our translators, contrary to the 
propriety of the Greek language, have rendered it before the world 
began.’ Not before the xicpos, this material world began, but before 
the patriarchal or Jewish times began. The sense is precisely the 
game as above. 

‘Who hath saved us.’ The verb cicavros, has saved, means, as 
the best commentators are agreed, to put in the way of salvation—to 
afford an opportunity of escaping the curse of God’s law. So God, 
Cadavrog, has saved the whole world of mankind, according to that de- 
cree which He formed as soon as man sinned, and before the Mosaic 
or patriarchal times began. This is the predestination of the Bible. 
Here it is again in another text. : 

‘Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to make all men see what is the fellowship of the 
des which, from the beginning of the world, hath been hid in God,’ 

ph. iii, 8. 

But I will close these quotations with one more text only. 

‘Whereof I am made a minister, according to the dispensation of 
God which is given to me for you, fully to preach the word of God ; 
even the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from generations, 
but now is made manifest to his saints; to whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gen- 
tiles,’ Col. i, 25. I have inserted the marginal reading of #Anpiica, 
in the text, as it gives the meaning of the writer more readily, I think, 
than the other. Dr. A. Clarke understands the ages mentioned here, 
as referring to the jubilees mentioned above, by which times were com- 
puted among the Jews, as among the Gentiles they were computed 
by generations of men. ‘Hence,’ says this learned author, ‘ the mys- 
tery which was kept hid, dé civ aldvev, nod dad civ yevetw, from the ages 
and the generations, signifies the mystery which was kept hid from the 
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Jews and from the Gentiles,’ till the coming of Christ, and the opening 
of the Gospel dispensation. 

That there is a real parallelism of sentiment in each and every one 
of the texts in the two classes which I have now been considering, I 
believe to be beyond the possibility of a single doubt in any mind. It 
is too evident to be doubted, for one moment, by any person who has 
read them with attention; and, in fact, this parallelism not only runs 
through these two classes, but it extends to each of the other passages 
given in the beginning of this essay, and numbered from 1 to 8. 

Now, let the reader turn back to those passages, and read them. 
Let him mark, particularly, the time, in the history of God’s creation, 
when He addressed the serpent, and said, ‘ He,’ that is Christ, ‘ shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ This was said very 
soon after man sinned: it was before the patriarchal dispensations, 
and before the Jewish times ; it was so early: in the term of human 
existence, and so very 300n after God’s six. day’s work was done, that 
in two places it is dated at the foundation of the world, and in ten 
other places its date is fixed from the foundation of the world. In 
each of which passages this determination of God is traced back to 
the beginning of the world; but in no one text throughout the Bible 
is it said to be beyond it. 

And with this first promise of a Savior for man’s salvation in his 
mind, then let the reader proceed to the 2d text, where he will find 
this promise renewed and confirmed by an oath to Abraham, when this 
ancient patriarch was told that in its fulfilment the way of salvation 
should be opened for all the families of the earth, to both Jews and 
Gentiles. And thus the knowledge which God then possessed of all 
such as might live in all succeeding ages, that they, as well as the 
Jews, would need a Savior, is called by the apostle in the 3d and 5th 
texts His foreknowledge, or previous favor, according to which the 
plan of salvation was formed. And in the 3d, 4th, and 5th texts, the 
sacred writers call this promise or plan of God His predetermination, 
because it was made previous to the sufferings and death of Christ, 
by which it was most graciously and wonderfully fulfilled; and pre- 
vious also to the institution of the Jewish sacrifices, by which the 
death of Christ was so strikingly typified ; and, finally, it is so called, 
because it was made previous to any other dispensation ever known 
to the world. 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion, that there is no such thing as 
an eternal decree revealed in the Bible; a conclusion which amounts 
to moral conviction in my mind ; and, I may add, a conclusion which 
I believe to be, in spite of the force of education, beyond the possi- 
bility of successful contradiction. 

But I have to observe,— 

3. The whole of that revelation, contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
which God has made of Himself and the world of mankind, in all its 
parts and principles, is directly and manifestly against the doctrine of 
an eternal decree. 

I have already examined those portions of the Bible, which are 
generally supposed to teach this doctrine ; and, indeed, those very 
portions which its friends adduce in its support; and in which, all 
parties acknowledge, this doctrine must be found, if it is to be found 
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any where in the Bible. This was my object in commencing this 
essay. It was to inquire what the inspired writers have said concern- 
ing God’s decrees. What I understand these writers to say, I believe. 
No one can claim a perfect comprehension of some of the doctrines 
which they have taught. These we are commanded not to compre- 
hend, but to believe. 

I shall not stop now to notice the many and diversified explanations, 
which have been given of late, to reconcile the idea of an eternal de- 
cree with the language of the Bible, though these very explanations 
might be introduced here as most convincing evidence in support of 
the views given in the course of these remarks. I wish simply to 
direct the reader’s attention to some of the general features of Scrip- 
ture language, which, it seems to me, should have some influence on 
our minds in forming our ideas of Scripture doctrine. I will begin 
with noticing,— 

1. What the sacred writers have said concerning the being and 
character of God; or, rather, I might say, what God has said in the 
Bible concerning Himself. 

‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,’ Gen. i, 
1. ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the 
earth; and the heavens are the work of thine hand,’ Heb. i, 10. 
Here it is declared, expressly, that the very first action performed by 
the Deity, in relation to human existence, was the creation of this 
world ; nor is it any where else declared, or even. intimated in any 
place throughout the whole Bible, that God ever formed or executed 
any purpose previous to the creation mentioned in the very first words 
contained in the sacred volume. But, I know, I shall be met. here 
with the inquiry, Did not the Deity determine to create this world 
previously to its aetive creation? I answer, He most certainly did 
determine to create this world before this world was actually created ; 
but it by no means follows from this, that this determination of God 
must be unoriginated and eternal. That no determination of Deity 
can properly be called eternal, I shall attempt to show in the sequel.* 
But whether this determination was prior in the order of duration, or 
whether it was coeval with the action which brought this world into 
existence, is not a subject of Divine revelation. It is enough for us 
to investigate what has been revealed ; and among other things, we 
know it has been revealed, that Deity did actually create this material 
universe, before he formed any purpose, or fixed any plan for the sal- 
vation of intelligent beings. Here, I may ask the advocates of an 
eternal decree, what language it were reasonable to suppose the 
sacred writers would use, in case they did design to teach such a doc- 
trine concerning the Divine Being? Is it not reasonable to suppose 
they would have used language something like that in which this doc- 
trine is generally expressed by such as believe it? And yet language 
could scarcely be conceived more unlike the language of the Bible, 
than such as this:—‘ God did from all eternity unchangeably fore- 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass. God’s purposes are from everlast- 
ing. Those whom he determined from everlasting to save. . The 
elect were chosen in Christ from everlasting. God, from everlasting, 
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has known all that we are and shall be; He has known this with abso- 
lute certainty. God’s efficient will, or determination, which gives 
being to all creatures, things and events, throughout the universe, is 
his decree!? See preceding texts. 

And the phrase, from everlasting, is one of very frequent use among 
a large portion of the Christian world. But, will the reader believe 
me, when I tell him, that even this favorite phrase was never used 
once by Jesus Christ, the great Author of our salvation, nor by either 
of his apostles ; that it occurs nowhere in any part of the New Testa- 
ment—nor is it once, even once used, in any part of the Bible in 
reference to man’s salvation? And why not? If, as we are told, 
God formed His purpose, and fixed His plan for man’s redemption, 
from everlasting, why is it not expressed thus in the Bible? By about 
thirty-five different persons the Bible was originally written, and du- 
ring a period of about one thousand six hundred years ; but by neither 
of these inspired writers, nor during the whole of this long period of 
time, was ever one word uttered about a plan of salvation formed from 
everlasting—not even one word! Enough of this from everlasting is 
found, however, in the creeds, tracts, sermons, and commentaries of 
these modern times. But, in the Bible, the book of God’s inspiration, 
this language is not found! 

‘ And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.. And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And the Lord said, I will de- 
stroy man, whom I have created, from the face of the earth; both 
man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for 
it repenteth me that I have made them,’ Gen. vi, 5-7. . Here the 
advocates of an eternal decree have an insuperable difficulty ; a diffi- 
culty which they never have been, and the force of which they'never 
will be able to evade. Either God was grieved in some sense at 
sight of man’s wickedness, or He was not grieved in any sense. If 
God was not grieved in any sense, the sacred writer declares what 
was not true. But, if He was grieved in some sense, this grief of 
heart, here affirmed of God, was really UNORIGINATED and ETERNAL, 
just as certain as that His decree is unoriginated and eternal ; and it 
would, consequently, be just as consistent to talk about the eternal 
grief of God, as it would to tell of His eternal decree! Take which 
horn of this dilemma you please, gentle reader; but on one or the 
other of them you must inevitably be transfixed, as sure as you advo- 
cate the doctrine of an eternal decree. 

I suppose the design of the sacred writer, in this passage, was to 
set forth God’s real concern for the salvation of man, and the utter 
detestation which He felt in His nature against the sin and wicked- 
ness which He beheld in him ; an event, which, with absolute certainty, 
the Deity never had beheld. That it was merely possible for man to 
sin, the Divine Being knew before man was created; and, at the 
same time, He knew that it was every way possible for man not to 
sin. Hence it follows, as an indisputable consequence, that there 
was nothing which could make the sin of man a matter of absolute 
certainty before sin actually existed. On this question, however, I 
may remark hereafter. 

Vor. V.—July, 1834. 29 
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‘ And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his 
people,’ Exod. xxxii, 14. The Scriptures inform us, that God in His 
nature and attributes is unchangeable, Mal. iii, 9; Heb.i, 12. His 
purposes which relate to the plan of salvation are unchangeable, as I 
have already shown. And those principles by whigh He governs the 
world are unchangeable ; and yet the Scriptures declare, in about 
twenty different places, that God has repented, or that He will repent. 
When, therefore, it is said in a few othet places that He will not 
repent, I conclude the meaning is, that God will not change, nor alter 
the principles by which He governs the world, Matt. xxiv, 35. 

What, then, are we to understand by such facts as are asserted in the 
above text? No one supposes that repentance, when affirmed of God, 
signifies a sorrow, which the Deity feels for something which He has 
done wrong ; but all attentive readers of the Bible take it to mean a 
change in the Divine mind or conduct of some kind. But what kind 
of a change does it signify in this and the like texts? I answer, such 
facts, when affirmed of God, either prove that an eternal decree may 
be, and has been changed, or that there is no such thing as an eternal 
decree! For, if it was eternally a matter of absolute certuinty to the 
Divine mind, that, by some means or other, the evil here spoken of 
would not come upon the Jews, then the text asserts what was not 
true, in saying that God thought, or had a disposition to bring it upon 
them; and it also declares what was equally untrue, in saying that 
God repented or altered His purpose concerning this evil; for an 
eternal purpose, it must be remembered, can never be changed.» Ano- 
ther remarkable instance of God repenting, or altering His conditional 
purpose, we have in the case of the Ninevites. 

‘And God saw their works, that they turned from their evil way ; 
and God repented of the evil that he had said that he would do unto 
them; and he did it not,’ Jonah iii, 10. Now admitting God had 
eternally decreed that the people of Nineveh should repent—which 
repentance is here assigned as the reason why they were not de- 
stroyed—I ask, how in truth it could be said, Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown? And this was said, too, by the infinite 
God Himself, when the overthrow of that people, in this case, was not 
within the .bounds of a possibility! I see no way to get over this 
difficulty ;—say a thousand things about it, and about it, to hide it, or 
cover it from the sight of a passing observer,—the difficulty remains 
glaringly prominent, and impregnable as the eternal decree ! 

The facts in this case, of God’s will and conduct, are exceedingly 
important, inasmuch as we learn from them that the predictions of the 
Bible, when they refer to the volitions of men, which involve virtue or 
vice, never imply ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY. Here was an event pre- 
dicted in the very same way in which the conduct of wicked men 1s 
predicted ; such as that of Judas, for instance, or the falling away of 
some from the faith. I mention the conduct of Judas here, because 
it is thus understood by many Christians to have been foretold by 
David, from the fact that the apostle applies some things which David 
said concerning his adversaries to Judas. It. is however more than 
doubtful, whether David had his mind upon Judas, or that the Holy 
Spirit designed to describe the conduct of Judas, expressly, in the lan- 
guage of David, which the apostle applies to him.’ For, admitting 
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this, it would follow, that all which David said of Judas, may be, and 
was said of every sinner ; and every thing which literally befell Judas 
will literally befall every impenitent sinner ; seeing the psalmist sums 
up the whole of his. predictions in these words :—‘ Let this be the 
reward of mine adversaries, from the Lord, and of them that speak 
evil against my soul,’ Psa. cix, 6-20. 

But I proceed to notice another portion of Scripture under this 
head. , 

‘ And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I 
pray you, between me and my vineyard. What could have beedone 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? wherefore when | 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought;it forth wild grapes ?” 
Isa. vy, 3. This is-the forcible language of God himself concerning 
His own conduct, which He most evidently designs to justify, and the 
unreasonable conduct of His people, which He as evidently designs to 
condemn. Let us now suppose, for one moment, the truth of an 
eternal decree. Let us suppose, also, that these Jews were moral 
agents, that they acted just as freely as though no eternal decree 
existed; for this is the view of many who teach the doctrine of eternal 
decrees. Now, I would beg leave -to ask, 1. Was it within the 
bounds of an abstract possibility for those Jews to do any way differ- 
ently from what they did do? Or, in other words, fs 1¢ any way 
possible for an ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY fo fail? 2. Did the Deity posi- 
tively expect that those Jews would bring forth any different kind of 
fruit, from that kind which they did bring forth? 3. If the conduct of 
that people was eternally and absolutely certain to the Divine mind, 
in what sense could the Deity expect them to do differently from what 
they did do? And, 4. If there is no contradiction nor absurdity in 
saying, that because those Jews acted freely, in fulfilling God’s eternal 
decree, that therefore they might have acted differently, and done what 
an elernal decree rendered ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN, they would not, or 
could not do; then in what does a contradiction or an absurdity 
consist ? 

Hear the infinite God, again, in the following passage :—* Say unto 
them, As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die ?? Ezek. xxxiii, 
11. Such as hold the doctrine of an eternal decree explain these 
words, by saying, that God has no pleasure in the death or misery of 
wicked men, in téself considered; that is, He does not punish them 
merely for the sake of rendering them miserable. And they say they 
understand God to mean this, when He says He has no pleasure in 
the sinner’s death; though, at the same time, God has decreed that 
some men shall sin, and as the consequence suffer an eternal death : 
(though, as it respects the consequences of sin, however, they are not 
agreed; some believing the punishment limited and confined to this 
world, others teaching that it extends to another world, and will be 
endless.) But all, both Universalists and Calvinists, are agreed, that 
God decreed sin, and the consequent misery of the sinner, not for 
the sake of sin or misery in themselves considered ; but because it 
was best on the whole, every thing else considered. 

But on this text, thus explained, I remark:—1. Sin and misery are 
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caused by an eternal decree, just as certainly as holiness and happi- 
ness are; and if God has no pleasure in sin in itself considered, 
neither has He any pleasure in holiness in itself considered; and 
xom which it would follow, that the Deity has no pleasure in His own 
nature, which is holiness itself, and nothing beside. 2. God must 
take pleasure in His own eternal decree, and in whatever comes to 
pass in consequence of that decree. Sin is a constituent part of what 
comes to pass in consequence of this decree, and so is the misery and 
death of the sinner; therefore God has a pleasure in whatever mi- 
sery @r death the sinner suffers; and from which it would follow, 
shocking and blood-chilling as the thought is, God has perjured him- 
self, in swearing that He HAs NO PLEASURE IN THE DEATH OF THE 
WICKED! So much to the credit of an eternal decree ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REV. GAD SMITH. 

In searching for some papers in our office, a manuscript was dis- 
covered containing a few short sketches of the experience and Gospel 
labors of Gap Smitu. The hand writing of the man himself was 
recognized, and with it many pleasing recollections of his devoted 
life. On turning to the Minutes of the Conferences for the year 1818, 
we find it recorded of him that he was born in Goshen, Litchfield 
county, in the state of Connecticut, in the year 1788, and that he died 
September 24, 1817; so that he lived an inhabitant of this world for 
the short space of twenty-nine years, only ten of which he spent serv- 
ing God in His Church, having been made a partaker of the ‘ grace 
of life’ in the nineteenth year of his age. 

In a few prefatory remarks to the sketches of his life, he says, ‘I 
do not know when or where I may close my life’-— but I have known 
several of our preachers, who, by their zeal, have been eminently use- 
ful in the first part of their lives, and by their excessive labors have 
broken their constitutions, and thereby brought on themselves many 
infirmities; these have often lamented that they did not record some 
incidents of their lives, on which they might ruminate in their mo- 
ments of decline. I have weighed this subject, and concluded, that 
should I live to retire from the field of active labor, it would be some 
satisfaction to review the scenes of my past life through the medium 
of these sketches; or, if I should be hastily called away, Providence 
has favored me with friends who might not think it uninteresting to 
review those circumstances, however trivial in themselves, through 
which I may have passed.’ : 

Now the writer of this article is one of those surviving friends, who 
was favored with a short acquaintance with Gad Smith—who knew 
him intimately for about four years—whose aequaintance in that pe- 
riod ripened into friendship—who admired him much on account of 
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the uniformity of his deportment as a Christian, and much more as a 
zealous, discreet, prudent, and useful minister of Jesus Christ—and 
who, indeed, takes a delight in calling to mind those scenes which 
marked his short but eventful life. It cannot indeed be said of Gad 
Smith that he shone with that brilliancy which has distinguished the 
career of some éminent ministers of the sanctuary; but he was cha- 
racterized by that steady light which warms and enlightens all who 
come within the range of its influence, and by that deep and uniform 
piety which suffers no eclipse, and that prudent conduct which com- 
mended him to the approbation of all who knew him, as well as that 
soundness of mind and of doctrine which made him an able minister 
of the New Testament. 

After detailing some of the incidents of his youth, which might not 
be interesting to the reader, he thus introduces us to a knowledge of 
his experience of Divine grace :—‘ In this condition I passed the first 
eighteen years of my life ; but the Lord, whose mercy is over all His 
works, was not unmindful of me, but used various means to bring me 
to Himself; the most striking of which was, the sight of a dying man. 
After viewing him fora few minutes, I left him ; and in my hasty reflec- 
tions, [ thought, that, if there was any truth in that thing called religion, 
a dying hour was an improper time to prepare for so great a work.’ 
This happy thought led him into a train of reasoning which proved a 
means of his conversion to God. Speaking of his deliverance from 
the bondage of corruption, he says, ‘ The law I found to be a school 
master to bring me to Christ ; and by an application of it to my heart, 
I found myself cut off from spiritual life; so that that which was 
ordained to life, I found to be unto death. Here how sweet was the 
language of faith! How pleasant did it now seem to break off from 
my sins, and believe in the Lord for the salvation of my soul.. While 
before I could realize nothing but condemnation, I now by faith 
viewed the Mediator, as standing between the Father and me; and I 
feel that I have peace with God, and joy in the Holy Ghost. The 
promises of God now comfort and support me; and supplies of joy 
fill my heart, while my pen records these sentences. Thus my soul 
was liberated from the bondage of sin, and enjoyed a heaven-born 
peace.’ 

We have frequently thought, that those whom God calls to preach - 
His Gospel, generally receive the impression of their duty in this 
respect either at the time of their conversion, or very soon thereafter. 
Hence we never had much faith in those who never think of entering 
upon this work until years after they first embraced religion. Though 
there may be exceptions to this general rule, yet we believe most of 
these who have been eminently useful as ministers of Jesus Christ 
have been distinguished by — piety, and their early devotion 
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to this holy work. So it was with our brother Smith. He says, ‘1 
had some thoughts, even while my soul was under distress on account 
of sin, that if ever I obtained deliverance, it would be my duty to tell 
sinners the way to flee the wrath to come. After prayer meeting one 
evening, @ young man, who was himself a candidate for the ministry, 
put his hand upon me, and said, “I have been hoping that God will 
make you a flaming’ minister.” This induced some of those reflections 
respecting that work in which I am now engaged; and more espe- 
cially since the work of justification has, as I humbly trust, been 
accomplished in my soul, have I been led to reflect on the condition 
of mankind, and on the Holy Scriptures, not knowing but that one 
day I may be called to the public labors of the Gospel ministry.’ 

He could hardly, however, reconcile his mind to the thought of ever 
being able to instruct others in the important truths of the Gospel, 
more especially when he reflected on the small literary advantages he 
had enjoyed. Until his eighteenth year he had been brought up on 2 
if farm, only receiving that amount of English education which the sons 
@ of Connecticut were accustomed to obtain in the common schools of 
the country, and the little which he had acquired by the dint of his 
own application. . This, however, was sufficient to qualify him, at the 
above age, to take charge of a school himself; and in this employ- 
ment he continued, he tells us, for six years after, teaching a school 
in the winter, and working on his father’s farm in the summer, until 
he finally gave himself wholly to the work of the ministry. The fol- 
lowing is his own account of the painful conflicts through which he 
passed previously to his entering upon this holy work :— 


‘ After I joined the Methodist Church, I felt it still more clearly to 
be my duty to exhort sinners to return unto God. Under this im- 
pression I resolved to be more than ever faithful to God; but I was 
surrounded with temptations, and the enemy of my peace often suc- 
ceeded in persuading me that it was not my duty to preach. I have 
accordingly frequently returned home from meetings, and taken severe 
stripes for a neglect of duty; and would lie and groan the hours away 
while thinking of the worth of poor sinners; and mourn that I had not 
sufficiént confidence and gratitude, to warn them of their danger, and 
to invite them to come to my Lord and Master. These thoughts 
made me tremble under a sense of my responsibility to God, often 
fearing that their blood would be required at my hands.’ 
















After passing through many exercises of this character, he at 
length resolved, in the strength of God his Savior, to devote himself 
exclusively to the work of the ministry. Accordingly at the quarterly 
meeting held at Washington, Connecticut, Litchfield circuit, Sept. 29, 
1811, he received license to preach. On this occasion, he says, 
‘The consideration is awful; for such is my present relation to the 
Church, that, if I am faithful to God, and steadily persevere in my 
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work, it may flourish in my hands; but if I should become negligent, 
and backslide, a reproach would follow, Christians be weakened, and 
sinners hardened.’ The sequel of his life shows that he held on his 
way, and was rendered a blessing to many souls. His first labors in 
the ministry of reconciliation were bestowed on the Litchfield circuit. 
His general deportment was such, his preaching, and faithful atten- 
tion to the various duties of his station, both public and private, that 
he soon won the affection and confidence of God’s people, and com- 
manded the respect of all who knew him; and what was of incompar- 
ably greater importance, God owned his efforts in this work, and made 
him an instrument in the conversion of souls. It is not our intention 
to follow brother Smith minutely from one circuit to another, and from 
one appointment to another, as this course would involve a tiresome 
monotony of events and incidents, not at all interesting to the general 
reader, nor indeed profitable to any. | 

In 1812 he was received into the New-York conference, and we 
find him stationed on the New-Haven circuit.. In 1813 he was sta- 
tioned on the Litchfield circuit, and it was here that the writer of this 
article first became acquainted with him. The New-Haven station 
falling vacant in the course of the year, at the earnest request of the 
brethren in that place brother Smith was sent by the presiding elder 
to fill the station. 

The society in New-Haven was at that time small and extremely 
feeble, and surrounded with a variety of difficulties, and not a few 
enemies. Young as was brother Smith, and intricate as were the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend, he entered upon his work with 
that loving zeal and sound discretion which distinguish men of more 
advanced knowledge and experience; and by the fervency of his 
prayers, his affectionate and frequent intercourse with the people of 
his charge, as well as by the solemnity of his general demeanof, and 
evangelical nature of his pulpit labors, he bore down all opposition, 
won the confidence of all who estimated the worth of his character, 
and bound the hearts of God’s people to him in the strong ties of 
Christian love. The Discipline of the Church, which had sat but 
loosely on the shoulders of the people, in his hand was made te press 
upon them in such a manner as not to scatter them asunder, but to 
compress them together as a band of brothers. In his administration 
was most eminently exemplified that apostolic precept, ‘ If any man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such a one in the 
spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.’ 
There was no harsh and unfeeling severity—no menacing attityde, 
assumed for the unmanly purpose of frightening delinquents into an 
acquiescenee with Scriptural requisitions—no haughty airs, which are 
often affected by lordly dictators over the judgment and consciences 
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of others for the cowardly purpose of forcing obedience. On the con- 
trary, brother Smith seemed to move in an atmosphere of Divine love, 
and evinced the easy practicability of uniting in the same mind the 
most inflexible firmness with that meekness and gentleness of deport- 
ment which characterize and adorn the sanctified Christian. Under 
such an administration, it could not well be otherwise than that the 
cause of Jesus Christ should prosper. Though in New-Haven there 
were only about fifty members in the Church, and not more than two 
or three class leaders, when the presiding elder visited him he always 
found every thing in the most perfect order. The quarterly confer- 
ence was regularly attended; the love-feast and sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper duly observed ; and all seemed to hail brother Smith 
as a ‘pastor after God’s own heart,’ and as a shepherd whose voice 
they delighted to hear and obey. On referring to the Minutes of the 
Conferences for 1814 and 1815, we find the number increased from 
fifty-five whites and eleven colored, to ninety-two whites and eighteen 
colored; and although this may be considered but a small increase in 
comparison to what has been witnessed in many other places, yet 
considering the inauspicious circumstances under which he com- 
menced his labors, the prejudices he had to encounter, and the little 
help afforded him in the society, which had been for a long time in a 
languishing state, we may consider this as a victory worthy of being 
recorded ; and we verily believe, that, to the faithful administration of 
the word of God and of the ordinances and discipline, and his judicious 
management of the affairs of the Church, the diligent and affectionate 
manner in which he visited the families of his charge ‘ from house to 
house,’ is owing that thriving and healthy state of the Church which 
is now witnessed in the city of New-Haven; and could he have been 
continued longer in that charge, we have no doubt that the declension 
which was soon afterward mourned over might have been avoided. 

We have fixed upon this place particularly to exhibit the prominent 
features of his character, and the usefulness of his labors, -in prefer- 
ence to any other, not because he was less assiduous elsewhere, or 
less benefieially employed ; but, first, because we had an opportunity 
of observing him more closely while there; and, secondly, because 
his active labors soon thereafter were ended. 

The next year he was removed to Hotchkisstown, a small place in 
the vicinity of New-Haven. He entered upon his work in this place 
with the same conscientious diligence which he had displayed before, 
and with the like success. It was while here that he received that 
physical wound which terminated his career of usefulness in the 
Church militant, and finally put a period to his mortal existence. 
_ While attending a camp meeting, which was held in the month of 
September in 1815, in the town of Burlington, Connecticut, he 
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seemed to receive a new baptism from heaven, which impelled him to 
exert himself beyond his usual manner. Many will never forget the 
awful sensations which were produced on the congregation, while 
assembled around the stand on the last evening of the meeting, 
when brother Smith lifted up his voice on high, and in the name of 
God announced His speedy coming to possess the hearts of His 
people, and to bring sinners to repentance. This effort was too great 
for his feeble frame. The organs of speech were radically injured ; 
and taking soon after a violent cold, which settled upon the lungs, he 
was never more able to utter a loud word. Though he so far re- 
covered his health as to be able to attend to some secular concerns, 
and to visit his friends, he could only interchange thoughts and senti- 
ments in low and inaudible whispers. ‘That voice which, at the camp 
meeting above mentioned, shook the heavens and the earth—and the 
utterance of whose words, through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
penetrated the hearts of all who heard the ‘ sound thereof,’—was now 
hushed in silence: but the fire, which still burned in the heart, found 
a vent in the indistinct whisperings of the lips, while it sparkled in the 
eyes, and glowed on his expressive countenance. Once we saw 
him while in this afflicted situation ; and though he could not return 
our salutation with audible sounds, the hearty shake of the hand, the 
heavenly smile which played on the countenance, and the fond and 
softened cast of the eye, gave no less sure indications of the affec- 
tionate emotions of the heart. There was, indeed, a certain some- 
thing in his whole deportment which bespoke a soul full of God, and 
ripening fast for glory. Even at this distance of time, his image, 
emaciated as it was, seems to rise before the mind’s eye like one 
who was soon to be transplanted to a richer soil, there to bloom in 
eternal youth! Such was Gap Smit. And though there may be 
thousands equal to him in worth, yet we have rarely seen any one in 
whom seemed to concentrate so many excellencies, unalloyed with 
any blemishes, except such as are inseparable from humanity. When 
we have beheld him—and even now when we think of him as he 
was—we can call nothing to mind which we would have desired 
otherwise, so exactly did he answer our views of the perfect and 
upright man—unless, indeed, it be that mighty and last public effort 
which deprived the Church and the world of the brightness of such an 
example, and the blessed effects of his public ministrations. But _ 
even here we pause, and demur at any censure which we might 
be tempted to cast upon him, because he was in the hands of Him 
who is ‘too wise to err, and too good to be unkind.’ To His awful 
decree, therefore, we bow with submission, in this instance of human 
frailty ; not knowing but that Gad Smith ‘ slew more at his death than 
he had done in all his life,’ or more than he might have done had he 
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lived to ‘three-score years and ten.’ His voice and example still 
speak in the ears of thousands ! ; 

In the enfeebled state in which we are contemplating him,. he 
lingered along the shores of time, gradually ripening for immortal 
glory, when his disorder terminated in a scrofulous swelling in each 
side of his neck, which finally put an end to his sufferings, on the 24th 
of September, 1817. That he was fully prepared to‘ enter into his 
Master’s joy,’ all the acts of his life from the time of his conversion 
to God, as well as the submissive manner in which he bowed to the 
afilictive strokes of Divine Providence, amply testify. 

A few reflections upon the character of our departed brother will 
close what we have to say of him; and we‘add these chiefly because 
they may afford an instructive lesson to those junior preachers who 
may come after him. To say that he was pious and zealous, is to 
say nothing to distinguish him from thousands of others who were 
equally pious and zealous. Nor is it easy, from the view we have of 
his character, to fix on any particular trait by which he was eminently 
distinguished from others, unless it be a certain characteristic meekness 
of mind, and gentleness of deportment, by which he wound himself into 
the affections of all who knew him; and this joined with an inflexi- 
bility of purpose to do that which he perceived to be right and proper 
to be done. But that which gave a finish to all his words and actions, 
and by which he commanded the confidence of those with whom he 
had intercourse, was the evident sincerity with which he spoke and 
acted. 

This, namely sincerity of heart, is reckoned among the cardinal 
virtues of a good man; and this evinced itself on all occasions in the 
words and actions of brother Gad Smith. To that maneuvering to 
which the wily politician may think it expedient to resort for the 
accomplishment of his purposes, he never resorted; but seemed to 
act on the well-known and often repeated proverb, that ‘ honesty is 
the best policy.’ Hence the sarcastic smile, the contemptuous scowl, 
and the bitter compression of the lips, assumed by the artful dema- 
gogue, which seem to indicate to the observing mind a secret design 
to impose upon the credulity of the unsuspicious, never deformed the 
placid and serene countenance of this sincere servant of Jesus Christ. 
Whatever some may expect to accomplish by the ingenious exercise 
of this instrument of deception, the man armed with the weapons of a 
firm trust in God, with the testimony of a conscience which bears 
witness, ‘ that in simplicity and godly sincerity’ he ‘ has had his con- 
‘versation in the world,’ disdains to stoop to any such arts to effect his 
purposes, but resolutely confides in the goodness of his cause, and the 
integrity of his heart. 

So far as we could judge, drawing our conclusions from the fruits 
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which appeared in his spirit and general movements, brother Smith 
always acted under the influence of an honest desire to ascertain and 
promulgate ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’ Hence, when he spoke, you 
knew what he meant; and when'he acted, you might take it for 
granted that some just, good, or benevolent object, was to be accom- 
plished. 

This predominant sentiment of his heart was particularly manifest 
when in the pulpit—that ‘awful place,’ in which ‘a quirk or merry 
turn’ appears so contemptible. ‘Though he was never boisterous 
either in or out of the pulpit, yet he always ‘ spoke forth the words of 
truth and soberness,’ persuading the people to be reconciled to God, 
by the most powerful of all eloquence, the eloquence of truth, sin- 
cerely and affectionately addressed to the understanding and con- 
science. In him there was no rant—no disgusting rodomontade—no 
incoherent rhapsody—for the vain purpose of producing a momentary 
effect, by moving the lighter passions of the heart. On the contrary, 
all was solemn, sound, and orthodox, tender and. affectionate ; and yet 
so plain and pointed, that each one could understand, and be edified, 
while he felt as if the truth was aimed directly at his heart. 

There was, indeed, a certain something in his manner, which we 
know not how adequately to describe ; but which made all who were 
in his presence feel as if they were in contact with a man whose only 
wish was to do them good—that his primary object was to seek their 
present and eternal happiness. Hence, when you heard him pray or 
preach, there was no pitiful drawback upon your faith, as though you 
were asking yourself, ‘ Does this man believe what he says?? Whe- 
ther what he uttered were true or false, you felt assured that the 
speaker himself believed it. This was proclaimed by the sincerity 
and earnestness of his manner—by the solemnity of his countenance— 
the intonations of his. voice—and all the gestures of his body. 

Another branch of: that amiableness of mind by which he was dis- 
tinguished was the modest deference with which he treated others, and 
more especially his superiors in office. He seemed to act under the 
constant conviction, that his own judgment should be submitted to the 
revision of his brethren; and that it was his duty to exemplify the pre- 
cept of the apostle, which says, ‘ And ye younger, submit yourselves 
to the elder; yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be clothed 
with humility.’ To those who were appointed to watch over him in 
the Lord, he ever paid the most respectful deference, not because he 
had no judgment of his own, but because he wished to test the accu- 
racy and soundness of his own conclusions by submitting them to the 
decision of others ; and though he might feel himself bound to dissent 
from their decision, it was always with that modesty and diffidence so 
becoming a fallible being, and yet with that enlightened firmness, 
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which evinced that he acted from principle and conscience, and not 
from caprice or passion—that his judgment was at work in consider- 
ing and canvassing the arguments by which any proposition was sup- 
ported. Hence he was free from that pettishness, on the one hand, 
and that cupidity on the other, by which weak and inconstant minds 
are distinguished, and which subject the individual who is under their 
influence to a perpetual round of disappointments. 

While he thus treated the aged and his superiors in office with that 
honor which was their due, he was no less assiduous in conciliating 
the affections of his equals, as well as condescending to the young, 
to the feeble, and ignorant, manifesting an affectionate regard for 
their welfare, and accommodating himself to their cireumstances, 
their age, and capacities. In this respect he became ‘the servant of 
all? The urbanity of his disposition—the sincere desire to do good 
to all men as he had opportunity, which manifested itself on all occa- 
sions—and the readiness with which he adapted himself to their 
various conditions—gave him ready and easy access to the families 
which he visited, won their confidence, and inspired their respect. 
Hence, while the aged treated him with the respectful attention which 
was due to his station, and the middle aged ‘ as a brother beloved in 
the Lord,’ the children hailed him as their fostering friend, and fondly 
looked up to him as a kind father. While moving in the circle of his 
associates in the ministry, no corroding jealousy disturbed the sweet 
tranquillity of his mind, nor did the invidious passion of envy interrupt — 
for a moment the melodious flow of harmony which subsists among 
kindred spirits. He seemed, indeed, to participate in the joy of others, 
reciprocate every act of kind attention with Christian amenity, and 
manifestly derived inward satisfaction from beholding their prosperity. 
In this way he ‘ rejoiced in the truth,’ by whomsoever promulgated. 
Seemingly unconscious of the high estimation in which he was de- 
servedly held by those who witnessed his conduct, he * esteemed others 
better than himself ;’ and sinking under a sense of his unworthiness 
into comparative insignificance in his own view, he delighted to pay 
‘honor.to whom honor’ was due, and to glory in the elevation, pros- 
perity, and happiness of all around him. Nor was any of this affected. 
He was a stranger to affectation. He could not, therefore, act under 
the disguise of an assumed character. His modesty, his diffidence, 
his respect and affection for others, all arose from a heart thoroughly 
imbued with the genuine humility of the Gospel, and not from that 
‘voluntary humility,’ which is affected by the proud and disdainful, for 
the purpose of courting applause, or for disguising a haughty and ambi- 
tious spirit. All this artful conduct was utterly excluded from the 
actions of Gad Smith, by that unaffected: simplicity of intention and 
pure sincerity of heart, by which he was at all times influenced. 
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There was, moreover, in his intercourse with his fellows, a certain 
delicacy of conduct, which totally disarmed resentment, even when he 
felt himself bound to ‘ rebuke them sharply.’. The mildness of his 
manner, the solemnity, yet amenity of his deportment, while adminis- 
tering reproof, convinced the delinquent that his sole object was to do 
him good, and not to expose him to mortification. This gave him a 
decided advantage over those whose boisterous manner inspires a 
suspicion of the purity of their intentions, and whose roughness and 
severity often defeat the object they apparently have in view. 

This refined and truly.commendable delicacy of feeling was espe- 
cially exemplified whenever he was compelled to detect and expose 
the mistakes of any of his brethren. Instead of manifesting self satis- 
faction at a discovery of a foible, or a mistake in opinion or expression, 
as if it were a matter of triumph on account of his superior discern- 
ment, he always did it in the most modest terms, and, if practicable, 
in a secret and unobtrusive way. By this means he spared the feel- 
ings of his friends, disappointed the malignancy of their adversaries, 
secured the affection and esteem of his associates, and strengthened 
the bonds of fellowship with all concerned. How different and much 
more praiseworthy is this conduct than that of a person whom we once 
knew. Hearing one of his brethren preach on a certain occasion, 
when he had unusual liberty of speech and a most liberal flow of ideas, 
this person noticed a slip of the tongue, as it is called. Afterward, 
instead of correcting him privately, and in the spirit of brotherly love, 
in a large company, with a sarcastic smile upon his countenance, and 
in the most tantalizing manner, he reproached the preacher for this 
innocent lapsis lingua as though it had been an unpardonable fault ; 
and all this was done in a spirit and manner which indicated more of 
a desire to mortify and humble the man who had committed the fault 
than to induce him to mend his ways. Of such rudeness our beloved 
brother Smith was never guilty. A far more noble object moved him 
to speak and act; and while he thus respected the feelings and cha- 
racter of others, he secured their friendship and commanded the 
esteem of all. 

This sincerity of heart and modesty of deportment doubtless arose 
from the genuine piety of his heart. Of this piety, no one who knew 
him ever doubted. ‘Though some might have been mean enough to 
envy him on account of his popularity, none dared to impeach the 
character of his piety, nor to call in question the purity of his inten- 
tions. We had frequent intercourse with him, both in public and 

private, and can therefore bear witness to the uniformity of his piety, 
as it was exhibited in his closet, in his intercourse with his friends, 
and, indeed, on all occasions. There is in the language of a truly 
pious mind that which speaks whenever the tongue speaks, which 
Vor. V.—July, 1834. 30 
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breathes with every breath, and which shows itself even in the linea- 
ments of the countenance. And, if we do not mistake, brother Smith 
furnished these evidences of a pious heart. From hence sprung, as 
from a pure fountain, those streams of just and benevolent actions 
which characterized his short life, and which descended as the dew of 
Hermon in the doctrine which he delivered unto the people, and ren- 
dered him so eminently useful as a minister of the sanctuary. 

It may be asked by some, Was Gad Smith a great preacher? If by 
greatness be meant that he was a man of splendid endowments, of 
extensive literary attainments, and of brilliant talents as a pulpit 
orator, we answer no. In comparison with his compeers in the work 
of the ministry, he must be ranked among the middling class as to 
learning and general science, as well as to natural powers. He 
was, however, a man of a sound mind; was well versed in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and had a general knowledge of history and geography ; 
and well understood the principles of his own language, so that he 
could speak and write it grammatically. He was therefore ‘sound in 
speech,’ in doctrine uncorrupt, in behaviour grave, and in his inter- 
course with mankind intelligent and edifying. If he did not astonish 
you with the brilliancy of his genius, he never disgusted an audience 
with vulgar and quaint comparisons ; and though he might not dive so 
deeply as some others into the depths of theological truth, he never 
disgraced the pulpit with low wit, with unmeaning cant, nor yet with 
a tiresome monotony of the same thing over and over again. His 
manner in the pulpit was solemn and impressive. No pantomimic 
tricks were played off by Gad Smith for the unworthy purpose of pro- 
ducing a momentary effect ; but his action in the pulpit corresponded 
to the dignity and holiness of his subject ; and thus gave effect to the 
evangelical truths which his lips uttered. 

We have, indeed, heard more finished pulpit orators, and witnessed 
greater effects under the sermons of others; but we have seldom, if 
ever, heard any with greater pleasure and profit; and that chiefly be- 
cause he spoke solid truth in a chaste and plain style, from the fulness 
of a heart overflowing with love to God and man. Nor did he weary 
you with a disgusting repetition of the same thought, two, three, or 
more times over in the same sermon, and thereby spin out his dis- 
courses to an undue length; but having digested his sentiments 
thoroughly in his own heart, he compressed them into a narrow com- 
pass, expressed them at once, without circumlocution or repetition, in 
language plain and energetic. By this judicious method he avoided 
the sickening loquacity of the superficial pedagogue, whose only aim 
appears to be to astound and stupify you with ‘high sounding words 
of vanity.’ Much less did he descend from that dignified elevation, 
occupied by the ambassador of God, to entertain shallow-headed mor- 
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tals with silly trifles, with humorous anecdotes, or with those boisterous 
exclamations, which are calculated and manifestly designed only to 
procure shouts of applause. 

But that which rendered him particularly useful among the people 
where he labored was the diligence with which he visited the people of 
his charge from house to house, instructing and catechising the chil- 
dren. In this work, so eminently adapted to ‘spread the savor of His 
name’ among the families composing a pastoral charge, brother Smith 
‘exercised himself unto godliness’ with assiduity and success, and 
thereby made a powerful impression upon their minds in favor of his 
ministerial fidelity, and of ‘his sincere desire to do them good. He 
could neither be idle, nor ‘ triflingly employed.’ Nor did he shut him- 
self up as a recluse, poring over his books, as the only employment of 
his mind—though he certainly ‘ studied to show himself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed’—but his pastoral 
visits were frequent and regular; and they were strictly ministerial, 
made for the purpose of religious instruction and spiritual edification, 
and not for the mere interchange of thought on the common concerns 
of life, much less for the purpose of ‘ whiling away the time’ in thought- 
less gossiping. 

We need hardly say how much this apostolic practice enlarged the 
sphere of his usefulness, by opening up avenues to those who other- 
wise might have been unapproachable, and by binding the hearts of 
all, young and old, rich and poor, to him by the strong ties of gratitude 
and affection. We have often heard it remarked by a minister of 
Jesus Christ, who was in the habit of visiting much among the people 
of his charge, that this practice was the means of furnishing him with 
the best skeletons of his sermons, as well as subject matter of prayer 
and intercession, as it gave him to understand better than he otherwise 
could have done the condition and wants of the people. In this-work 
brother Smith excelled. And it contributed much to build up the 
people ‘in their most holy faith.’ 

We remarked at the commencement of this sketch, that it seemed 
somewhat difficult to fix on any one prominent trait of his character 
by which he was eminently distinguished from other men in general ; 
not indeed because his character was not well defined, but chiefly 
because it consisted principally of a cluster of excellencies common 
to all good and discreet men who have been brought under the influ- 
ence of Christianity ; and also because his earthly race was so short, 
and his experience and attainments were so immature, that there was 
hardly time for his characteristic peculiarity fully to develope itself. 
He had but just entered upon his work, and therefore his intellectual 
powers were only beginning to unfold themselves. The graces of the 
Spirit, by which his mind was enriched and adorned, had not yet 
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ripened into perfect fruit; nor had his native powers attained to that 
expansion, which the habits of close study and varied observation, so 
happily and successfully begun, would doubtless have produced, had 
he lived in faithful obedience to the high behests of his sovereign Lord, 
to the common age of man. The opening flower was ‘nip’d by an 
untimely frost? ere its beauties were fully unfolded; and hence the 
delicious fruit, with which this ‘ tree of righteousness’ might have been 
loaded, was denied to the Church. But had it been otherwise, had he 
lived to cultivate and improve the powers and opportunities with which 
he was favored by a gracious Providence, no doubt we should have 
seen him soaring aloft in the sublime science of divinity, and enriching 
the Church with the promulgation of those truths, the bright outlines of 
which were distinctly formed in his understanding, and which were 
already guiding him on in the path of usefulness, holiness, and happi- 
ness. The accuracy with which he grasped a subject—his close and 
steady observation of men and manners—the delightful progress he 
was making in knowledge—all presaged an eminence to which he was 
rising among the ‘ sons of Levi,’ that would have thrown around him 
a weight of character which must have been highly beneficial to his 
fellow men. 

These few recollections of a man destined to such a short career of 
usefulness in this world have been elicited from a sense of duty 
which we owed to departed worth ; and they are recorded under the 
influence of a hope that they will be of some use to those who may 
yet enter upon a similar scene of labor, under like prospects of suc- 
cess. And if any should be tempted to think that our eulogy of Gad 
Smith is more than truth will warrant, they are requested to remember, 
that it has been extorted from an admiration that was inspired from 
actual observation, from an intimacy of acquaintance formed on the 
best of principles ; and that, if under such circumstances we have been. 
betrayed into an undue-partiality in his favor, it is no slender proof 
that the picture has been drawn, however roughly, from real life, and 
not from any fanciful representation. 

We do not, indeed, mean to say, that he had no infirmities. He 
was a man—a human being. His errors and faults, therefore, what- 
ever they might have been, were such as belong to the species. We 
venture to say, however, that they were only such errors and faults as 
could not be conquered by mighty grace, operating in a heart sincerely 
devoted to the best interests of man—to interests inseparably con- 
nected with the immutable principles of truth and holiness. That he 
was ever guilty after his conversion to God of any wilful aberration 
from moral conduct, we do not believe ; nor that he was ever actuated 
by any desire inferior to the most sincere and hearty wish to ascertain 
and to do the will of God in all things: and this we conceive to be 
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the highest praise which can be bestowed upon mortal man, as it is 
also an acknowledgment of the brightest conquest which Divine grace 
can achieve over the human heart. 

But while he thus floated along through the vale of life, catching 
only the specks of dust which necessarily cleave to all human beings, 
he was carried as on ‘ eagle’s wings’ directly to the port of endless 
bliss—where we most devoutly pray that we may have the unspeakable 
pleasure of a re-union with him, in ascribing endless praise to Him 
‘ who hath loved us, and washed us in His own blood, and made us 
kings and priests unto God and the Lamb.’ 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


THERE is no institution of benevolence, among all those which are 
now before the public, which is so strictly national in its character as 
the American Colonization Society. In its origin it engaged the 
hands and hearts of the purest patriots, the most exalted philanthro- 
pists, and the most enlightened Christians. And in its progress thus 
far, in furtherance of the grand and sublime purposes of its organiza- 
tior, it has called forth and exhibited an extent of labor, privation, 
suffering, and sacrifice, which Christianity alone could inspire, and to 
which Christian heroism can alone furnish a parallel in this world’s 
history. And we may add, that, to the present hour, this society has 
had a success which far exceeds the hopes of its founders, and pro- 
mises a rich harvest of blessing both to the African continent and to 
our own land. 

The subject of African slavery had long occupied the minds, and 
elicited the sympathies and prayers of American Christians. For a 
series of years benevolent men all over the land had felt deeply the 
evils of the system of slavery, both as connected with the wrongs 
inflicted upon its victims, as well as the mischiefs to posterity, of 
which the forebodings only have been realized. The conviction has 
been spreading and deepening, that to our Afric-Americans, both the 
free and the enslaved, we owe much—and to wounded and bleeding, 
Africa much more. And although abolition has been effected in the 
northern states with great unanimity, where the evils were small, and 
the sacrifice inconsiderable; yet all eyes have been turned to the 
south, where slavery abounds, and the increase of the African popula- 
tion is so rapidly augmenting, as to present the most eolinciel anti- 
cipations to every American and to every Christian. 

But although the mighty importance of this subject had become 
apparent, and statesmen, philosophers, and divines were unitedly con- 
templating it with benevolent purposes; yet, it would seem, that by 
common consent, all had viewed the evil without discovering its re- 
medy. And when the noble project of the American Colonization 
Society was announced, it seemed as the first ray of light which had 
dawned on this dark subject; and at once rallied around its standard 
those who had. long felt deeply, but saw no hope until developed hy 
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this noble and benevolent scheme. Accordingly we find among its 
earliest friends most of those who had distinguished themselves as the 
friends of the colored race, in every part of the land, and some of 
whom have since sacrificed their lives in the holy cause. 

Among those who have long felt and labored for the temporal and 
eternal interests of the colorgd people, and especially of the slave po- 
pulation, the Methodist Episcopal Church acknowledges few rivals, 
and knows no superior. Our own Wesley first directed his mission 
to the slaves of Georgia; and Coke, Asbury, and their successors to 
the present time, have not ceased diligently and successfully to prose- 
cute their missionary labors among the colored population of this 
whole country. Our Church now numbers about eighty thousand 
members among them; and united to the African race by the ties of 
our common Christianity, as well as those of fellow membership, 1t 
must be supposed that, on every subject materially affecting the colored 
population of this country, our ministry and membership have a deep 
and heartfelt interest. It was reasonably to be expected, therefore, 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church, having the confidence and affec- 
tion of so large a portion of those for whose benefit the American 
Colonization Society was professedly laboring, would not be idle or 
indifferent spectators of such an enterprise. Accordingly.our Church 
has from the first patronized the society, furnished very many of its 
emigrants, and rejoiced to contribute to its funds. For many years 
we have looked to this infant colony at Liberia, as presenting an open 
door for missionary enterprise, which we longed to cultivate, and have 
happily succeeded in planting a mission there, from which, we trust, 
great and lasting good will result, not merely to the colonists, but to 
the natives of the interior. And although our first missionary, Rev. 
M. B. Cox, and our beloved sister Wright, have fallen at the threshold 
of their heavenly employment, yet our Church are inspired with the 
epitaph of the first of these martyrs to colonization and to the mission 
— Let thousands fall before Africa be given up ;? and accordingly 
the mission will be continued by the labors of those already there, and 
others who will shortly embark to their help. 

But, while we look to the colony itseif' as furnishing a nucleus for 
missionary labor—a focus, whence the lights of science and religion 
may be diffused for the regeneration of that unhappy continent—we 
are not indifferent to the wants or the happiness of the colored people 
at home. And as for these primarily the American Colonization So- 
ciety is laboring, so we feel a large interest in the enterprise and in its 
success. Accordingly, at the last general conference, authority was 
given to our bishops to appoint from our itinerant ranks such agents 
for this truly national society as its managers might find occasion to 
employ; and very many of our annual conferences have warmly re- 
commended the colonization cause to the patronage and liberality of 
the Christian public. 

With the view of sustaining the propriety of this adhesion of our 
Church to this great enterprise, in these days of public clamor—when 
mere noviciates in the ranks of philanthropy are arrogating to them- 
selves exclusive claims to friendship for our African population, and 
denouncing the American Colonization Society, and all who adhere to 
it, as the vindicators or apologists for slavery, and the enemies of the 
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African race—it may be proper briefly to present to our readers an 
outline of this great subject. And we deem this important at the pre- 
sent juncture, because an unhallowed and Anti-American conspiracy 
has been gotten up in the north and east under the imposing title of 
‘The American Anti-Slavery Society,’ whose clamors for immediate 
abolition are calculated to impose upon the unwary; especially as its 
leaders make the colonization scheme the chief object of their revil- 
ings, and labor to abstract from it the claims to public confidence 
which it has ever maintained, and to which it is justly entitled. 

The open and avowed object of the American Colonization Society 
is expressed in its constitution to be ‘to colonize, on the coast of 
Africa, the free people of color, with their own consent.’ This is its 
single aim, its only object ; nor has it ever been moved from its adhe- 
sion to this first principle, by friend or foe. It occupies a ground, 
therefore, which has proved itself to be invulnerable. For although 
the advocates of perpetual slavery, on the one hand, have decried it as 
aiming secretly at emancipation—and the friends of instant abolition, 
on the other, have denounced it as a vile scheme of the slave holders, 
under the cover of humanity—the society has stood firmly to its prin- 
ciples, and pronounced its vindication by its acts, ‘ known and read 
of all men,’ until by the suffrages of patriots and Christians in both 
hemispheres it has been acknowledged to be among the noblest enter- 
prises of human benevolence. . 

To the holy and enlightened minds of those excellent men who 
founded the society, no truth was more apparent than that for melio- 
rating the condition of the colored population of this country, so stu- 
pendous an undertaking must be one altogether unexceptionable to 
benevolent men in the south and in the north ; so that all such in the land 
could harmoniously and zealously co-operate. They knew that the 
aid of the general and state governments, or even the countenance of 
the public authorities, could never be secured, unless the constitution 
of the United States, and our articles of confederation, by which the 
glorious and happy union is preserved, be neither assailed nor im- 
pugned. And as the existence of slavery was recognized in our civil 
compact, and supreme authority on this subject secured to each sove- 
reign state, they knew that no direct interference with that question 
would be permitted; but the very semblance of such interference 
would necessarily be fatal to any enterprise, however benevolent or 
praiseworthy: and the experience and observation of these statesmen 
and philanthropists had convinced them, that slavery as it exists in the 
south under the sanction of law, has always been aggravated, in its 
physical and moral evils, whenever foreign interference has been 
attempted from any quarter.- Humanity to the slave, therefore, no less 
than respect for their country, dictated that in their proposed scheme 
they should altogether avoid this delicate and exciting question. 

But, while they thus disclaimed all reference to the question of 
slavery, and proclaimed their single object to be the removal of the 
free people of color, and this only with their own consent, they saw 
most clearly that voluntary emancipation of the slaves would be imme- 
diately and safely promoted as a necessary consequence of their suc- 
cess. It was well known then, as it is better known now, that very 
many of our southern brethren were ready to liberate their slaves, 
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even at the sacrifice of all their earthly possessions, so soon as they 
could be removed from the state ; and except on this condition, it was 
and still is unlawful to emancipate them. Accordingly among the 
emigrants already sent to the colony are a large majority of emanci- 
pated slaves, who else must have been held in bondage to the present 
hour; and thousands more remain in slavery only because the society 
has not the means of removing them to the colony, their masters being 
anxious to free them, and they equally anxious to go. 

It is plain, therefore, that, although this does not claim to be an 
anti-slavery society—but, on the contrary, absolutely declines to med- 
dle with the slave question—yet it is nevertheless effecting emancipa- 
tion more rapidly than all the manumission or abolition societies in 
existence have ever accomplished, having already emancipated hun- 
dreds, and prepared thousands for emancipation. How perfectly idle 
and preposterous, then, are all the foul aspersions cast upon the colo- 
nization scheme, as being adverse to abolition, only because it does 
not make this its primary object, and thus nullify itself. 

But, let it be remembered, that it is only with their own consent, 
that any free persons of color are colonized by this society ; and this 
is another fixed principle from which it has never deviated ; and there- 
fore the hue and cry which is maliciously and falsely made about 
forcible expatriation is superlatively contemptible. And if there should 
ever come a time when there are no free people of color who will con- 
sent to go to Liberia, the Colonization Society will then have nothing 
to do, but to exercise a care over those who have already gone; nor 
can it directly or indirectly affect the free colored people who choose 
to remain in this country, whatever be the causes of their non-consent. 

It is freely admitted, that the projectors of the colony looked for- 
ward to the time when the flourishing and prosperous condition of the 
colony, which should succeed the difficulties and discouragements of 
its settlement, would by its own attractions lead the whole colored 
population of America voluntarily to seek an asylum in the land of 
their fathers, where, free from prejudice and civil disabilities, they 
might enjoy liberty and independence; and very many of the friends 
of the society now indulge these bright anticipations. But the entire 
removal of the descendants of Africa from our shores is by no means 
necessary to the success of the society, either here, or on the conti- 
nent, where their colony is located ; so that all the speculations. of the 
forum and the press, designed to show the impracticability of trans- 
porting the millions of our Afric-Americans to Liberia, is but vain and 
idle declamation. Suppose that we should only succeed in raising funds 
to plant ten or twenty thousand on the coast; and, after providing for 
their permanent freedom and independence, and the transmission of 
these blessings to their posterity, suppose the society should cease to 
exist? Would not this be an object worthy of all the labor, and sacri- 
fice of life and treasure, necessary to such an enterprise ? 

fs it nothing to emancipate twenty thousand of our fellow beings 
from perpetual bondage? Is it nothing to have erected a republic of 
Christianized and civilized men on a continent of paganism? Is it 
nothing to have lined the coast for hundreds of miles with colonies, 
which all experience has shown present a certain and effectual barrier 
to the horrors of the slave trade? Is it nothing to have placed the 
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fires of civilization and the lights of Christianity permanently upon the 
shores of a continent, where millions are living in barbarism and en- 
slaved by Mohammedan and pagan superstitions? And is a society, 
aiming at this, and promising nothing mote, to be denounced, reviled, 
persecuted, and crushed, because it cannot do more? Forbid it 
Heaven! And yet such is the fact, that this unnatural warfare against 
colonization is even now waging under the garb of friendship to the 
African race, under the mask of humanity and benevolence, under the 
cloak of our holy religion! « My soul, come not thou into their secret ; 
to their assembly, mine honor be not thou united.’ 

But let us estimate the colonization scheme in its ultimate results, 
by turning our eyes for a moment to what it has already accomplished, 
and this too with so limited means, and under all those discourage- 
ments incident to such enterprises, by whomsoever undertaken. On 
the western shores of Africa we see a bright spot, already settled with 
three thousand colonists. Beside the recaptured Africans, who have 
been rescued from miseries worse than death, thousands of the natives 
in the vicinity are already accessible to our teachers and missionaries, 
and in daily intercourse with the colonists. Already the odious crime 
of man-stealing is utterly annihilated from hundreds of miles of that 
very territory, where those pirates and demons in human shape once 
loaded their floating hells with their wretched and hapless victims 
from slave factories, on the precise spot where now stands the town 
of Monrovia. Under the auspices of the American Colonization So- 
ciety the emigrants are placed under a government of their own; 
commerce has been established, and the Liberian flag become known 
and respected; schools have been organized; churches erected ; 
agriculture and the mechanic arts are beginning to be cultivated ; and 
a newspaper issued and printed in the colony ; which gives evidence 
of general prosperity surpassing far the colony either of Plymouth or 
Jamestown in their infant establishment. 

No marvel that the great Wilberforce, in the full tide of his health 
and vigor, exclaimed that ‘ his heart had been gladdened by finding, 
that, warm as his anticipations had been, they were but cold and 
meagre compared with the reality, effected by this noble plan.’ Nor 
need we wonder that these astonishing results called forth from the 
venerable Clarkson, the strong and appropriate language, ‘ that some 
demon must have stirred up the opposition to this noble institution, 
which has already done much good, is now doing more, and will do 
more yet!’ And in the following extract from a letter under date of 
Nov. 1831, this excellent man, so eminent for his undeviating friend- 
ship to the colored race, expresses himself thus :— 

‘For myself, I freely confess, that of all the things which have 
occurred in our favor since the year 1787, when the abolition of the 
slave trade was first seriously proposed, that which is now going on in 
the United States under the auspices of the American Colonization 
Society is most important. It surpasses any thing which has yet 
occurred. No sooner had the colony of Liberia been founded than 
there appeared a disposition among the owners of slaves in the United 
States to give them freedom voluntarily, without one farthing of com- 
pensation, and to allow them to be sent to the land of their ancestors. 
This is to me truly astonishing! a total change of heart in the planters, 
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so that many thousands of slaves may be redeemed without any cost 
of their redemption! Can this almost universal feeling—this almost 
universal change of heart—have taken place, without the intervention 
of the Spirit of God! And if it be noble to emancipate, how much 
more noble to make these people by due preparation the instruments 
to elevate, from savage barbarity to Christian light and knowledge, 
their brethren, the benighted inhabitants of Africa.’ Thus speaks that 
eminent British philanthropist, while the pigmy abolitionists of our 
country insult heaven and earth with their railing and vituperation 
against this heaven-born institution. 

Philanthropy, and even religion itself, has wept over scenes which 
have recently transpired in the city of New-York, this emporium of 
benevolent institutions, in which an organized conspiracy has been in- 
stituted, claiming a kindred affiliation with the Christian enterprises of 
the age, and aiming not merely at the prostration of the Colonization 
Society ; but attempting to fix a‘ stigma on the colony itself, and the 
character of the colonists, by means of a worthless renegade from 
Liberia, who was employed to slander the colony from which he had 
clandestinely escaped, and whose falsehood and calumny implicated 
our missionaries, as well as the whole emigrant and native population 
of the settlement. Happily the baseness of this outrage upon de- 
cency aroused the indignation of the insulted community, and brought 
upon its authors merited disgrace. The cause of colonization, here 
as elsewhere, will thrive the more rapidly, under such unnatural and 
unchristian combinations against it. 

Finally, in the American Colonization Society, maugre all the in- 
justice and malignity of its adversaries, we see the last, best hope for 
African melioration, and the only safe and practicable method in 
which the abolition of slavery can be promoted. If this ‘ consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,’ be ever attained, it is obvious that it must 
be done by the voluntary action of the south; and that it will only be 
delayed, if it be not defeated, by any attempt on the part of the north 
either to hasten or coerce it. Under such convictions, we deprecate 
the formation of the Anti-Slavery Society—and still more the inflam- 
matory harangues of its meetings and its incendiary publications—as 
a grieyous calamity to the slaves, and a still worse calamity to our 
free people of color. And it is because we ardently desire the volun- 
tary and universal emancipation of slavery in the land, as well as the 
present and future welfare of the free, that we thus regret the infatu- 
ation of these mistaken anti-colonizationists. What have they effected 
by their raving, their railing, and their violent abuse of the south? 
What slaves have been emancipated by their means? Where the in- 
stance of ‘immediate abolition’ resulting from their speeches or their 
publications? For every contribution they prevent to the American 
Colonization Society of the amount of thirty dollars, they doom one 
of their fellow men to perpetual slavery! And we repeat the language 
of one of our most intelligent and respectable men of color, who said 
of one of these prominent abolitionists :—‘I regard that man as one 
of the worst enemies of ‘the people of color; for he is digging a pit 
for their destruction.’ 

Meanwhile the American Colonization Society is gradually in- 
creasing the number of its emigration; and only waits for public 
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liberality to remove more than ten thousand slaves, who are now ready 
to be emancipated by humane masters, upon whose hearts and con- 
sciences the genius of colonization and of Christianity have unitedly 
impressed the duty of ‘immediate abolition.’ And upon the ‘ great 
names,’ which have been Joaned to the anti-slavery or anti-colonization 
cause, is thus rolled the tremendous responsibility of hindering this 
god-like design. Yes; the money expended in this worthless cru- 
sade in favor of immediate abolition, and against our society, would 
emancipate scores and hundreds, who, with their posterity, will pro- 
bably live and die in slavery. And yet these mistaken visionaries 
make pretensions to exclusive friendship to the cause of abolition— 
traverse sea and land to make proselytes—and even import foreign 
slanderers, to enlighten our countrymen on their duty to the colored 
population, and instruct us in the constitution and laws of our own 
country ! 

But our beloved colony, under the smiles and benediction of a kind 
Providence, will soon put to silence and to shame all the calumny 
and predictions of its enemies. Already our own missionaries and 
those of our sister denominations are engaged in the blessed work of 
teaching the way of salvation to the colonists, and their heathen neigh- 
bors. Other missionaries, and teachers, both white and colored, are 
nearly ready to embark in this holy enterprise; and hundreds more 
will follow, prepared to labor and to die in this blessed cause, hal- 
lowed as it is by the blood of so many Christian martyrs. Colony 
after colony will be planted along the coast. Other states will follow 
the illustrious example of Maryland, by yielding the public treasure to 
this work ; and not merely at Cape Palmas, and Cape Montserado, 
and Cape Mount, but along the whole coast, until colony shall meet 
colony—until, as we confidently trust and believe, the ultimate tri- 
umph of the cause shall be seen and acknowledged to be of God, and 
not of man. 

And without being solicitous as to the mere channels through which 
the streams of benevolence may flow, whether through the parent 
society or state societies, we rejoice in the hope, that the exiled chil- 
dren of Africa will be restored to her bosom, and bind up her wounds, 
by the destruction of that unhallowed traffic in human flesh and blood, 
which has for three centuries been the fruitful source of such unutter- 
able ills, and elevate from savage barbarism her one hundred and fifty 
millions to a participation in the blessings of commerce, civilization, 
and religion. Then, indeed, shall ‘ Ethiopia stretch forth her hands 
unto God ;’ and from every hamlet of regenerated Africa, the school 
house and the church spire shall be seen in hallowed sisterhood— 
while the voice of the instructed child, and the hymn of the joyful 
saint, shall ascend in mingled melody before His throne. 





HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents, in the city and state of New-York. 
Tuis is a charity for which thousands will have reason to thank 

God. Those little vagrants who are thrown upon the community, 

either for want of parents or guardians to provide for them, or from a 
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wayward disposition which impels them to break through all parentai 
restraint, are here taken in, provided for, instructed in the elementary 
branches of an English education, and in religion, and also practically 
taught the habits of industry and economy. After this course of edu- 
cation and discipline, at a suitable age and time, they are either bound 
to a trade, put out to serve in some good families, or sent to sea. 
Evidence is presented in the report before us that many of these have 
been entirely reclaimed from their erratic course and irregular habits, 
and have become steady and industrious, and are now doing well in 
the world. The report states, that 

‘This institution, which commenced its duties in the year 1824, 
has, from that time up to the present, received within its walls, subject 
to its discipline and instruction, 1262 children. Of this number, 968 
were boys, and 294 girls. During the same period, 1033 children 
have been parted with principally by indenturing ; leaving now in the 
Refuge 229, of whom 186 are boys, and 43 girls.’ 

In confirmation of the favorable influence of this institution on the 
morals and habits of youth, many facts are adduced; and then the 
report goes on to say, that, 

‘In addition to the facts, showing the importance of the Refuge 
and the advantage of our system of discipline, we might refer the 
legislature to the high encomiums which have been passed upon. it by 
Edward Livingston, whose great talents and pure and philosophic 
mind have been especially devoted to the improvement of his fellow 
beings, by reforming the existing abuses in the criminal codes of our 
country. We might also add, that the discriminating De Beaumont 
and Toqueville, commissioners from France for the examination of 
the prisons in this country, gave their decided approbation to the sys- 
tem and plan of the New-York House of Refuge, and recommended 


its adoption in France.’ 


Sincerity Rewarpep. in Anecdote.—Hegiage was a celebrated 
Arabian warrior, but ferocious and cruel. Among a number of pri- 
soners whom he had condemned to death, was one who, having ob- 
tained a moment’s audience, said, * You ought, sir, to pardon me, 
because one day, when Abdarrahman was cursing you, I represented 
to him that he was wrong; and ever since that time I have lost his 
friendship.’ Hegiage asked him if he had any witness of his having 
done this; and the soldier mentioned another prisoner, who was like- 
wise about-to suffer death. The prisoner was called and interrogated ; 
and having confirmed the fact, Hegiage granted the first his pardon. 
He then asked the witness, ‘ If he likewise had taken his part against 
Abdarrahman?’? But he, still respecting truth, answered, ‘ that he 
had not, because he believed it was not his duty so to do.’ He- 
giage, notwithstanding his ferocity, was struck with the prisoner’s 
greatness of spirit. ‘ Well,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, ‘ sup- 
pose I were to grant you your life and liberty, should you be still my 
enemy?’ ‘No,’ said the prisoner. ‘ That’s enough,’ said Hegiage, 
‘your bare word is sufficient; you have given undoubted proof of 
your love for truth. Go, preserve that life that is less dear to you than 
honor and sincerity: your liberty is the just reward of your virtue.’ 
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